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 -sBy-the order of the Associated Alumni of the 
Priticeton ‘Thevlogical Seminary, the following 
communication is. respectful! y and‘affectionatel y} 

made 1o-their brethren. 
ganized on the 25th of Sepiember,1638. -The 
object as then declared wae“ to promote “bro-| 
therly love, and to advance the interests of the 
Pheoldgical Seminary, specially by a more sys- 
tematic ‘effort than has yet been made to enlarge 


the-Library.”. 


«That the Association hasnot yet wrought more 
effectually inthe: manner berein proposed is to 
be attributed chiefly to the fact, that of the large 
andincreising:‘number of Alumni, only a small 
minority have thus far been reached by our ap- 
peals, or been attracted by our proceedings.— |} 
Sofar asthe brethren have been induced to 

_meet, to confer and to co-operate, some at-least 
ofthe. good ends contemplated have. been 
attained, There. has been manifest in- 
crease of attachment to one ‘another; ‘and 
to. the. common source theit ministerial 
education.” :Andespeciatly during the first year | 
o€: the Association, liberal contributions were 
While, however, this has 
been enough to show how powerful such an 
agency might be made, for the ends designed, 
it has also conveyed the painful’ impression } 
that while so few are concurring in the labour, 
no solid accession of strength to our Alma Ma- 
1 xpec It is something indeed to 
haverekindled the affections of brethren, scat- 
tered: over our. wide territory, but what is this: 
to the benefit which would ensue if the whole 
body of Alumni’ could be. awakened to a con- 


made: tothe funds. 


ter can be expected, 


sentaneous effort? 


The grand error of the public mind seems 
to have communicated itself in some degree to 
ourselves, We leel-and act as if the Theologi- 
cal Seminary were a self-supporting institution, 
a machine wound up to go for years untouch- 
ed;.as if its buildings were ample. and in per- 
petual repair; its professorships endowed ; its 
scholarships sufficient and never-failing ; and 
its library supplied with all that seience and 
literature cauld demand. Hence while it is ac- 
knowledged that the work of missions, and our 
other charities require to be continually replen- 
ished. from..the resources of the Church, our 
Theological Seminary is too much left to take 
It_is. forgotten that it is not a 
spring, but a reservoir, from which streams are 
constantly running, which must certainty cease, 
unless.the channels which flow. into it are kept 
full. The. fact is, the buidings of the institu- 
tion need enlargement and repair ; the Seminary 
has been poor,from the beginning ; no one of 
its professorships is fully endowed, to this day ; 
and the lamentable diminution of its insufficient 
funds.is too widely known to. need a syllable 
These things being so, it 
is nevertheless true, that there are many church- 
es,.in the region. on which this Seminary might 
~~be.expected ta draw for support, in which no 
collections are ever made; and no. method of 
impressing the true state of the case on any 
mind could be more just or effectual, than to 
refer to the column in the annual Minutes o! 
the General Assembly, which contains the sums 

allecied for Theological Seminaries. Let it be 
onsidered, that during the last reported year, 
the contributions of our whole Church, for all 
iis Seminaries, amount to less than fourteen 
thousand dollars, or ten cents per annum for 


care of itself. 


of remark from us. 


each communicant. | 


“ft is. natural, it is just, that the Alumni 
should use their influence to change this erro- 
neous condition of the public mind; by confer- 
éfice nnd co-operation; by a frequent expres- 
sion of opinion in their several spheres ; and by 
a-prudent but earnest resort to those within 
theif “respective congregations, who might aid 


it with their substance. 


“Among the other various interests of the Se- 
riinary which may justly fall within the scope 
éf the Association, our attention is especially 
ditécted, in the third article of the Constitu- 


tion, to the increase of the Library. 


tremely painful to be obliged to. say, that the 
Library is meager and insufficient, and 
this, of course, solely from the want of means. 
Some liberal donations have indeed been made 
by individuals, from one of whom, the venera- 
ble Dr. Ashbel Green, the principal collection 
. From the estate of the late 
Judge Boudinot, from James Lenox, Esq., and 
from the ‘Rev. Dr. Sprague, this Library has 
feteived many valuable works ; the last named 
tlerian having presented at one time more 
Af thirteen hundred volumes of pamphlets. 
Bit the Collection ‘ias, for the most part, been 
made by casual donations, in small parcels, 
often ‘of single works, of which the majority 
were old 'when presented. [t has been but sel- 
dom thatthe Institation has been able to lay 
out any’ considerable sum for a 
Wer Library, generously given, under cer 
conditions, by the descendants 
of the tate Dr. Nisbef, though* nomericat!y 
of tolumes 


present 


takes its name. 


to the’ 


large, -is*¢omposed almost entirely 
more than a century and a half old, 


Fauch | «Bor the Presbyterian: 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION -AT PRINCETON. 
 Addreswof the Alumni Association ofthe Princeton Theo- 

dogicat: Seminary to their fellow \Atumai.throaghout the 


The Society was or- 


Lhe Theological Seminary at Princeton has 
been established thirty-two years, during which 
period. its..matriculates have numbered about 
one thougaud three hundred, of whom a large 
proportion, haye entered into. the ministry.— 
Thase have. been scattered through every State 
and.territory of our Union, but, more particu- 
larly.in.the southern and western parts of il. | 
Many bave.gone to the workof Foreiga Mis- 
sions, nnd no less than onehundred and fifty have 
passed, into eternity, .Jt belongs more properly 
to others than to ourselves to descant upon the 
influence.exerted. for. more. than thirty years by} 
such body of -men, nad the debt avhich 
these owe .to.the.institwtion in which they were | 
trained..- It is.our pleasing conviction that as a} 
general fact, the Alumni need no promplings to} 
quicken their affections to a Seminary endear- 
ed to.them by the recollection of happy years, | 
spent within its sacred seclusion, during the 
most. susceptible period of their ives. And we 
should shrink from .so ungracious a task, even if 
it were needed. But we are by no means so 
well satisfied, that suggestions are unnecessary, 
in regard to, the wants of the Institution, the 
ability. ofits. alumni to render aid, and the duty 
of eniering with -alucrity into concert for this 


tts sy ing small, in reference to the importance of 
8. MARTIEN,: 


Corner-of- Seventh and George strects, 


instirotion, “is signally defective. There is no 
ore depnriment‘of literature, sacred o¢-secular,| . 
ee. For} 
| example; there is no complete set of the Fath- 


which is filled up, in any good deg 


efa; there are no sufficient editions of the 


4+ Greek and Latin Classics, at large, nor of gen- 
>} etal history ; ‘hor of the works of the ‘Reform- 
trary. wilt Be at ers; nor of thosemodern productions which, 
paper witl be sent to them accdrdingly. 


by describing’ the condition of nations, have 


| become indispensable to such as contemplate 


the missionary work. 
‘Mach remains’to be done, before the public 


great libraries; nt our seats of learning. By 
many, even of the educated classes, they are 
régarded as superfluous matters of display or 
literary loxury; and there are not wanting 
those who can imagine no reason why a school 
ie should possess more than its class- 
books, and who*would narrow down these pub- 
lic coHections to dimensions less than those of 
many @ private scholar’s shelves. Jt is never- 


theless true, that the interests of sound learn-} 
| ing, and the defence of the faith are very close- 
ly confectéd “with the existence of extensive} 


libraries at sour places of education. At no 
points'can good books be bestowed with more: 
hope of lusting benefit. Ifthe Church appoints 
professors for the instruction of her ministers, 
and the propagation of the truth, there is no 


| branch-of human knowledge which should be 


entirely beyond their reach. As where there is 


‘no library, there is no learning, so it may be 


asserted, with some restrictions, that where li- 
braries are most ample, learning will be most 
extensive. ‘There is no great controversy of 
the day, which can be mastered, nor can any 
work of research be composed, without access 
to a multitude of works. Even the students of 
a public institution find their advantage, in 


forming an early acquaintance with all the 


routid of theological literature, in its general 
aspect; in learning where and by whom, the 
various topics have been treated, and whither 
they are to look for knowledge ; an acquaint- 


‘ance which must be denied to most of them in 
subsequent life. 


The libraries of theological 
seminaries are im some sort the common pro- 
perty of the Church, and should be so richly 
furnished, as to afford an attractive. resort for 


| those who engage in the work of authorship. 


To take a single instance, the Popish and 
semi-Popish controversies, turning so much 
as they do on allegations of facts, records of 
the past, reputed authorities, conflicting canons 
and acts, and enormilies charged on the one 


| hand, and denied on the other; controversies 


with which we must soon meddle, whether we 
will or not, and which are forced upon us by 
the unexampled studies. and insufferable arro- 
wance of our adversaries, cannot be carried on 
fora day without the consultation, and often 
the study of numerous ancient and voluminous 
works. To provide for this single conflict, con- 
sidering how imminent and how momentous it 


_is, would require more expense than has ever 


been incurred for our. library. 

While our wishes and expectations are mod- 
erate, and while we are far {from emulating the 
sumptuous literary collections of Europe, we 
cannot but be struck with the policy of learned 
men in the old world, as being so directly op- 
posed to that which a false economy and. ruin- 
ous parsimony have engendered among our- 
selves. For example, there are in the Royal 
Library at Paris, more:than 350,000 volumes, 
and 70,000 manuscripts ; in the Central Libra- 
ry at Munich, more than 400,000 volumes, and 
9000 manuscripts; in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg, 300,000 volumes, and 11,000 
manuscripts ; in the Imperial Library at Vien- 
na, 300,000 volumes, and 12,000 manuscripts; 
at Gottingen, about 300,000 volumes ; at Dres- 


den, at least 220,000 printed books, exclusive} 


of 150,000 dissertations, and smaller produc- 
tions, and 3000 manuscripts; in the Escurial, 

130,000 volumes ; at Berlin, 180,000 volumes, 
and 7000 manuscripts ; at Oxford, 500,000 vo- 
lumes, and 60,000 manuscripts; while the Va- 
tican Library, of which the wealth is scarcely 
explored, is believed to contain a vastly greater 
number. The largest libraries in America are | 
those of Philadelphia, 52,000, and Cambridge, 
40,000. 

_ While we are dilating upon our necessities, it| 
is pleasing to be able to record an instance of 
liberality which must fill every heart friendly 
to our Institution with unfeigncd joy. We 
mean the recent erection of a library building, 
by James Lenox, Esq., of the city of New 
York. This solid, costly, and elegant struc- 
ture, now in progress, and near its completion, 
is accounted by competent judges to be one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
which our country possesses, and will remain 
an enduring monument of the generous zeal of 
this son of our Church.” But the unexpected 
and unsolicited gift of a benevolent individual, 
however munificent, should not serve as an ex- 
cuse for the supineness of others, and while 
this spacious repository is provided by his be- 
neficence, the Church may fairly consider her- 
self summoned, to go on with the work of fur- 
nishing a library. 

Towards this object, much may be done, as 
something has already been done, by the dona- 
tions of individual Alumni; but far more by 
their agency in diffusing information, inviting 
attention to this great want; and employing 
all honourable means to direct the benevolence 
of wealthy and churitable persons into this 
ehannel. 


THE PRIEST. 


The only true priest under the Christian dis- 
pensation is the Lord Jesus himself. He offer- 
ed the one great sacrifice which sanctifieth for 
ever him that becomes a recipient of ils grace. 
In Papal and Episcopal churches the idea is 
still associated with one of the orders, and the 
appellative generally bestowed. There is a 
propriety in this in the Romish church, be- 
cause the priest does pretend in the mass to 
offer up a sacrifice unto God. In the Episco- 
pal church it is one of those semi-papal stumps 
so frequently seen in that forest. 

Among Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians, the word is-hardly ever applied seriously 
to the minister, but is usually heard from those 
who are hostile or disrespectful. If it is oc- 
casionally used with an honest intention, it is 
owing to a want of proper instruction on the 
nature of the ministerial office. 

This is a topic, by the way, which deserves 
considerable attention on the part of the minis- 
try. The origin of their authority to preach, 
the nature and design of ordination, and the 
qualifications of the true minister, are worthy 
of being frequently brought before a congrega- 
tion. They are good themes for ordination oc-, 
casions. The titles most appropriate to the mi- 
nister, in ordinary conversation, are those re- 
ferring to his spiritual labours, rather than to 
his official authority. _ Hence, “ the minister,” 
‘our pastor,” &c., are the appellatives ‘most 
commonly used, and, as we think, with the 
greatest propriety. The title, ‘bishop, is pro- 
per when distinguishing him as an independent 
pastor of his flock, of equal.rank with all other 
ministers. “But the title, priest, is mever proper. 
It is Pagan, and even Jewish, but never Chris- 
lian, except as applied to any Christian figura- 


‘five cents; the 


ree theological. The result is, 
collection of Books, besides be- 


tively, or supremely and directly to the Lord 
Jesus Chist—New York Evangelist. 
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For the Presbyterian. | 
PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


bers of Presbytery to forward the following ab- 
stract of its proceedings, at its recent adjoutn- 
ed meeting, at Long Green, Maryland, for pub- 
lication in your paper. wey 
Leng Green, Maryland, June 13, 1843. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore met according 
to adjournment, and in the absence of the 
Moderator, the Rev. E. Harrison, the last 
Moderator present, preached the sermon from 
Rom, viii. 14; ** For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,” 
and constituted the Presbytery with prayer. 
Present, quite a large proportion of the minis- 
ters and Ruling Elders of the Presbytery, Rev. 
Mr. Yorkes, a licentiate of this Presbytery was 
ordained and installed bishop of the congrega- 
tion of Long Green. Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, 
D.D., presided and preached the sermon from 
1 Cor. i. 21. “For after that in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not Got, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching, 
to save them that believe;” and proposed the 
constitutional questions. The Rev. S. Guiteau 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. A. B: Cross to the congregation. ‘This is 
a new Church recently organized by the Pres- 
byltery, with flattering prospects of success. 
They expect soon to erect a commodious and 
substantial house of worship, for which the ma- 
terials are already provided. The Presbytery 


also licensed Mr. George M. Giger as a proba- 


tioner for the gospel ministry. The Commit- 
lee appointed at the last meeting to visit that 
portion of the field under its care which lies on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, reported, and 
their report was accepted and approved, and 
directed to be recorded on the minutes, and in 
substance is as follows, viz: That they had 
travelled back and forth about five hundred 
miles, occupied twelve days, preached twenty- 
nine times, in all, in fourteen different places, 
and expended thirty-eight dollars and seventy- 

generally were 
large and attentive; the word of God plainly 


and faithfully preached, was evidently heard] 


with deep interest, and in many instances 
** gladly received.” ‘* This is the fourth mis- 
sion sent by this Presbytery to the eastern 
shore within three years. We observe a very 
decided improvement in the state of things in 
that peninsula within that time, and we see 
every thing to encourage the Presbytery to 
make stiil greater efforts there. Among other 
things that have been done there, during that 
period, is the re-organization of the Church and 
congregation of Rehoboth, (supposed to be the 
first Presbyterian Church ever planted in the 
United States,) and the organization of a 
Church at Barren Creek Springs.” **’‘The Lord 
has greatly honoured us during our mission; 
the people have every where received us with 
great kindness, and the impression is strong on 
our minds, that the prospect of doing something 
effective to advance the cause of orthodox 
Presbyterianism in the region visited by us, is 
better than it has been for the last fifty years. 
There are several important openings, which, 
it appears to us, ought to be occupied at once. 
It is of pressing importance, that at least one 
more efficient missionary should be immediate- 
ly sent to the eastern shore, to labour in the re- 
gion above that now occupied.” The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz: 
‘Whereas, the report on the Bi-centenary of 
the Westminster Assembly, made to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, suggested the preparation and 
publication of a commentary upon the whole 
Bible, expounding it in the sense of the stand- 
ards of our Church: and the Assembly refer- 
red the suggestion to the Board of Publication, 
to be considered and reported on to the next 
Assembly, and in the determination of such a 
matter, it is important’ that the Church at large, 
and especially the Church courts, should let 
their wishes and views be known; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Pres- 
bytery, the lack of such a commentary has 
long been felt, and is still felt as a very great 
defect and loss, as well as the occasion of great 
and increasing evils in the spread of unsound 
and sometimes dangerous works amongst our 
people. 

2. Resolved, That the great extent and 
difficulty of the proposed work, as well as all 
past experience, serve conclusively to show 
that the proper performance of this service can 
never be expected from any single individual, 
or from merely individual supervision, nor 
could a succession of individual persons be 
relied on so properly, as a permanent body like 
our General Assembly, and that also a High 
Court of Christ’s Church. 

3. Resolved, That while it is admitted that 


the Church should not venture on a more en- | 


larged expression of the sense of Scripture, in 
the way of authoritative exposition, than is 
contained in our standards, and while it would 
be wholly improper for the Church, to endorse 
the private expositions of any one, upon any 
portions of the word of God; still, such a work 
as that contemplated, would no more be endors- 
ed by the Church, than the numerous works 
already published in history, philosophy, theo- 
logy, &c., under the authority of the Church, 
are endorsed by it; nor would it be more re- 
sponsible for the contents of such a work, than 
for those of all other works published by the 
authority of the Church. | 

4. Resolved, That the Synod of Philadel- 
phia be earnestly requested to take up this im- 


portant subject at its next stated meeting, and 


that this minute be laid before it and before the 
next General Assembly of the Church. 

‘The following resolution was also adopted, 
viz: 

Resolved, unanimously, that the Board of 
Publication is requested to continue the publi- 
cation of the minutes of the Assembly, and this 
Presbytery hereby pledges itself to take twenty- 
five copies, 

After the transaction of other business of 
an ordinary character, the Presbytery ad- 
journed to meet in Baltimore on Monday, im- 
mediately preceding the meeting of Synod in 
October next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

‘Each congregation within the bounds of 
this Presbytery, is especially enjoined to take 
up a collection for the Presbyterial fund, on or 
before the first of October next.” 

| R. T. Berry, Stated Clerk. 


THE CALLS ARE 80 MANY. 

“Tf the calls you receive are so many, sup- 
pose in order to avoid them you make some. 
Turn agent for some society, and you shall see 
how much more pleasant it is to make calls 
than to receive them. We will excuse you from 
contributing, if you will solicit. But that you 
would not like at all. You cannot bear beg- 
ging. It isthe most unpleasant thing in the 
world to apply to people for money. Very well; 
if you decline this branch of the alternative, 
then do not complain of the other. If you will 
not turn out and make the calls, you must sit 
still And receive them, It is the easier part; 
and you ought to be good natured when ‘you 
receive one of these calls—aye, and even grate- 
fal to the man who comes to you, that he affords 
you another opportunity of offering one of the 
sacrifices with which God is well pleased, with- 
out going about of your way to jo it. Others 
‘must go out ‘to do good, but you can sit still 


do good.” 


~ 


Mr. Editor—I am requesied by the mem-} 


shall we abuse the good work which they have 


of God rather than the commandments of men. 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


THE NESTORIAN BISHOP. | 

In Mr. Perkins’ recent work. on the Nesto- 

rians, is to be found the following vindication of 

Mar Yohannan, written by bimself, against the 

fierce assaults of Episcopalians, who first ap- 

plauded him, and then, because he was tolerant, 
attempted to destroy his character. 


My brethren of the Episcopalians :—W hat} 


evil or wicked thing have | wrought in relation 
to you, that some of you should write about me 
in your newspapers, and scatter them through 
all America ? 

1. | am one poor man, and my nation is 
poor. [came to thank Christians in this coun- 
try, for having helped us, and to ask them to 
help us more, for the name of the Lord Jesus 


Christ. We are members of one another; i/| 


one member suffers, do not all suffer with it? 
Well; if you had desired our good, would you 
not sometimes have inquired’ of me thus :— 
What is the condition.of your people in that 
land of heathens? Is there a church there ? 
Are there good ‘men? Ace of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit 7’ What is the state 
of knowledge and instruction? What are the 
morals?’ But from very few of vou have | 
heard one of these questions. You ask, how 
many orders have you? My friends, forms 
are nothing. ‘*Neither is fircumcision anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.” 

2. If you say, that our chureh is built upon 
the apostolic foundation, the oldest of the 
churches ; why, shall we place our confidence 
in age, name, or forms? No; but in the Lamb 
of God, who descended from his throne on high 
to save that which was lost. Qbserve and be- 
hold. ‘I'he Creator of the heights and of the 
depths, did not demean himself so loftily as 
some denominations, who say, WE ARE; there 
is no other true church. The Lord said, Every 
man who exalteth himself shall be abased, but 
whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted. 
Again, your church came out from the church 
of the Pope. Is there not some leaven of the 
Pope still remaining in many of you? Take 
care; if you say, “no, this word is a mistake,” 
[ have proofs. What are those pictures in 
some of your churches? This is a mark of 
the Pope! I know you do not worship the 
pictures ; but your children who rise up alter 
you, seeing them in the churches, will worship 
them. Mark that second commandment—God 
said, Thou shalt not make unto thee any like- 
ness, or resemblance, of any thing in heaven 
above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters under the earth. Another command- 
ment of God is, Love your neighbours as your- 
selves ; but you say our CHURCH IS GREAT. 
Very well; your church has become great, has 
it? Why? that it may despise small church- 
es? Our Lord Jesus Christ says, ‘ Whoever 
will be greatest, let him be servant of all. ‘This 
haughtiness is another mark of the Pope, who 
teaches that none will be saved who are out of 
his church. 

3. Come, let us see; has our Lord pronoun- 
ced blessings on the meek, or on the proud? | 
believe he pronounced his. blessings on the 
meek, declaring that they shallinherit the earth. 
Again, said our Lord, two men went up into 
the temple to pray, one of them a pharisee, and 
one of them a publican; the pharisee proudly 
offered his prayer, and the publican in hu- 
mility ; God heard the publican, and disregard- 
ed the pharisee. So every one who exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and be that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. King David also says, 
The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall de- 
light themselves in abundance of peace—and 
many other like things does he say in the 
Psalms, in favour of the lowly,and against the 
proud. And what humility did our Saviour 
manifest, when he was led asa lamb to the 
slaughter; and as a sheep demb before her 
shearer, so he opened not his mouth, according 
to the words of Isaiah? 3 

4. Come, let us see about Nestorius, what 
evil he has wrought towards you. If you speak 
of other nations, he has sharply rebuked them; 
but in relation to you, he has done nothing. 
And others he rebuked for their idolatry, in 
calling Mary the mother of God, and many 
other wicked works which wer done among 
those nations, and which vou do not under- 
stand. Anddo you, too, like theCatholics, cast 
Nestorius out into utter darkness? If you 
would be informed, Nestorius las marked out 
no new path for us. We havenot gone alter 
him. Our nation sympathized with him, and 
we still love him as our ownselves; and if all 
the world should say so, we wil! not cast him 
off; for he was persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. And our Lord has sail, Blessed are 
they who are persecuted and evi spoken of, for 
righteousness’ sake ; their rewar¢ shall be great 
in heaven. | 

5. I do not say that your way [church poli- 
ty] is not a good one—very gool, if you pro- 
perly follow it; not in exclusiveness and osten- 
tation, saying, we are the only true church; 
nor in hypocrisy, like sepulchrs which are 


white without, but within full of all unclean-| 


ness. God looketh upon the heart. It is im- 
portant for Christians to abound in love, and 
not in vain-glorying. But every tree is known 
by its fruit; men also, by their works. 

6. I love Episcopalians ; and Congregation- 
alists; and lresbyterians; and Dutchmen; 
and Lutherans; and Methodists ; and Baptists 
—all, as brethren in Christ. There is no dil- 
ference in them with me. ‘The greater breth- 
ren are all these; and if there be.less, we are 
the least. We open our churehes to their 
priests, and receive them as the priests of God 
and the apostles of our Lord. Our Lord said, 
Whosoever receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward, 
And whosoever receiveth a righteous man, in 
the name of a righteous man, shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward. ‘Thus have we learn- 
ed from our Lord. | 

7. You are displeased with me, are you, be- 
cause | have associated with the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists? So the newspaper 
teaches. I do not practise partiality. Is it 
very strange, that [ associate most with the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists? No; 
they are equally our brethren; and they have 
come and helped us, in books and teachers, and 
have donea great and good work for our na- 
tion. Ought: to abandon them and form new 
alliances? We do not so understand propriety 
and justice. Would it not have been a great 
wonder, very wrong in me, and very bad for 


my nation, had I forsaken them and connected | 


myself with others? It would bea black re- 
proach, and a great sin for us thus to abuse the 
good they have done for us. God would be dis- 
pleased with us for such a course ofingrati‘ude. 
But we will never be unmindful of their benefi- 
cence. We will cling to these benefactors, as 


we do to Nestorius. Our .Lord Jesus Christ} 


suid, Whoever shall give to drink acup of cold 
water, shall not lose his reward; how much 
greater will be the reward of those, who have 
given to drink the instructions of Christ? And 


done for us? Never! We must obey God 
rather than man ; and keep the commandments 


We all have one Lord, one faith;.one. baptism, 


dicate the work of the Holy Spirit, the living 


last day; and if found at his right hand, will 
raise us all to the same heaven. We shall 
dwell in peace together there. May the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God the 
Father, and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with us all for ever.—Amen. 

Your fellow sinner and unworthy Christian 
brother, Mar YoOHANNAN. 


| OLD AND NEW SCHOOL. 

The following extracts are copied from an able 
Sermon.“ on the Doctrine and order of the Pres- 
byterian Church; or the points of difference be- 
tween the Old and new School.” By Rev. JohnC. 
Lord, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York. TheSermon contains a lucid 


between the Old and New Schools, so called, of 
Presbyterians, and is closed by the passages 
copied. Dr. Lord. was a member of one of 
the disowned Synods, but being a sound Pres- 
byterian, and knowing the true design of the 


He is a gentleman highly esteemed for his per- 
sonal qualities and talents. | 


We are called upon in our circumstances to 
nolice some of the charges which are preferred 
ayainst us, the argumentum ad invidiam, by 
which it is sought to bring odium—not upon 
us only, for this were a small thing, but the doc- 
trine and order for the defence of which we 
stand. 

It is said that we are opposed to revivals, 
and this has been repeated so ofien that there 
may be individuals who believe it. If to vin- 


energy of the gospel—if to declare His super- 
natural and efficient power in régeneration, 
moving upon the formless void of the natural 
heart, as He moved upon the face of the waters 
at the creation, bringing light out of darkness 
and order out of confusion—if to exhibit His 
influences as the standing testimony, the per- 
petual miracle, attesting the divinity of the gos- 
pel—if to abase the boasting instrumentality, 
that we may exalt the power—to give the glory 
of His own work to God, in the face of the 
high looks and haughty imaginations of those 
who fancy that they have discovered the mode 
of doing the work of the Spirit, and made re- 
generation easy—if to detect the false, and spu- 
rious, and fanatical, that truth which has fallen 
in the streets may be vindicated agains all imi- 
tations of the divine power—if to believe that 
these imitations have ever been a source of con- 
fusion to the Church, and of hardening to the 
world, from the days of Moses, when the ‘* ma- 
gicians did so with their enchantments, and 
Pharaoh’s heart was hardened,” to this—if to 
desire that souls may be reconciled to God and 
his truth, and not to men and their errors 
—if to defend the doctrine that it is not * by 
might or by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord,”—if to rejoice with joy unspeakable in 
the revivals of pure and undefiled religion, 
which have ever marked the progress of our 


discriminate between the true and the false, to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, * lest Sa- 
tan get an advantage of us, for we are not ig- 
norant of his devices,”—if to have laboured in 
revivals and to have seen the work of God 
prosper under our weak instruamen ality—if to 
defend the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
with which all true religion stands or falls—if 
these things are meant by the charge that we 
oppose revivals, we plead guilty. 

But, the exscinding act of the General As- 
sembly is the unpardonable sin, the. crowning 
accusation, the standing objection. Whether the 
declaration by the General Assembly that a cer- 
tain number of Synods were out of their con- 
nexion, leaving them untouched in their local 
relations, was, under the circumstances, at all 
deserving the epithets which have been heaped 
upon it, will admitof a question. It is sufficient 
here to say that the Presbyterian Church do 
not make the approval of that act necessary to 
a connexion withthem. ‘The day has not come, 
the results are not yet seen, in the light of 
which that decision can be judged of, impar- 
tially. When party spirit shall have been 
allayed—when the irritation which was natural 
shall have subsided—when time, out of whose 
depths, when the waters become clear, the image 
of truth is at length reflected, shall have made 
this act a matter of history—then aad not till 
then, can an impartial judgment be awarded. 
This question must be left for decision, to time, 
to posterity and to God. Yet one thing is 
manifest enough in the act of excision—there 
was in it the old Presbyterian spirit, sacrificing 
power and wealth and numbers, to what was 
believed to be the defence of truth—a_ spirit 
which, had it existed in Europe, would have 
saved the Church, and which, even if mis- 
directed, is in itself worthy of all praise. 

Itis charged upon Old-school Presbyterians 
that they are strict and severe; and if it be in- 
tended by this that we desire to restore the 
ancient strictness of morals and manners in the 
Church, and that we are tenacious of doctrinal 
purity—it is true. 

It is said also that we oppose the New Eng- 
land Fathers. If by this is meant that we dil- 
fer from the time honoured framers of the Say- 
brook and Cambridge platforms, with President 
Edwards and the leading divines of his day, we 
affirm the contrary; we receive the same truths 
and defend the same system received by them. 
If by New England Fathers are intended the 
present theological professors of New Haven, 
and those who sympathize with them, we admi! 
the charge. Nor do we hold with another class 
of New England divines that God is the author 
of sin, or that it results from his immediate 
efficiency, like holiness ; we utterly reject it, as 
contrary to our standards and the word of God. 

It is objected against us, that we are less 
spiritual than the New-school portion of the 
Church, who claim for themselves: what 1s pro- 
ved untrue, in our opinion, by the very nature 
of such a claim. No man-who is spiritually 
minded in truth, will ever make the discovery 
of his superiority in this respect, but will es- 
teem his brother above himself, ** in all humil- 
ity of mind.” We believe that we defend an 
inward and spiritual religion, which has its seat 
in the soul, a principle of spiritual life, a living 
fountain—against the New-school idea that all 
religion consists in activity. ‘The outward ex- 
ercise of religion, public prayer, effort and en- 
terprise, which, when acceptable, always flow 
from a right state of the affections, may be 
counterfeited ; but an inward and living faith, 
never. Hence gracious affections are the only 
certain marks of a regenerate state, while all 
that is outward and visible may appear when 
there is **no root,” no real work of grace ; 
which President Edwards in his celebrated trea- 
tise on the affections has abundantly shown. 
And while our New-school brethren do un- 
doubtedly s 
his influences, do they believe or teach that the 
action of this great agent is upon the man him- 
self, enlightening-his understanding, and open- 


it is the truth and not the man which is affect- 


and good tempered exposition of the differences| 


Assembly, in what is talled the exscinding act,). 
he has returned and has been cordially received.} 


tion. 


beloved Sion in Scotland and America—if to] 


ak much of the Holy Spirit, and} 


ing his heart? do they*not rather teach that). 


who is over all and in all; over us, over you, 
and over them; who will judgeus all at the 


to thé truth ; the power of the motive is so in 


‘ 


ed by the divine agency ? Something is — 


creased that the sinner comes to submit, and. 
really regenerates himself, in view of motives ; 
and so the work of God is ‘only upon the teuth, 
while the whole change in the sinner is wrought 
by himself. Hence sinners are taught that 
they can resist not only the common calls but 
every influence of the Holy Ghost, and that 
their salvation, after all, is, in the main, their 
own work. In this view, we think, that while 
the form of sound words is, in a measure, pre- 
served, the true doctrine is lost, andevery thing 
that is obnoxious and dangerous in Pelagian- 
ism, retained. The sinner is not brought as 
helpless, ruined, and without strength, to seck 
after God, to cry out “create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within me,” bat 
is taught that his own agency is the only one 
wanting in the case; all others-are represented 
as now operating, and sometimes as always 
and equally operating at all times. The “just 
liberty of God,” to leave men to their own cho- 
sen way, and his absolute ‘sovereignty in the 
work of his Spirit in selecting the heirs of sal- 
vation; the great truth—the revival of which 
in New England, under the preaching of Ed- 
wards and his associates, preceded and was, 
under God, the cause of-the great awakening 
of 1740—are left eut of view. And we appeal 
again to those who hear the New-school preach- 
ing of the day, if they hear any thing of inabi- 
lity, election and effectual calling. The Per- 
fectionists who have carried New-svhoolism to 
its natural termination, claim a great advance 
in spirituality beyond their former friends and 
allies. —They are perfectly holy; and every re- 
ply to their arrogant pretensions, by our New- 
school brethren, is a virtual refutation of their 
own claims. 

‘Jt is said also that we hold to infant damna- 
We might retort upon our opponents 
that they hold to infant annihilation, seeing 
that they deny that they have any character, 
until guilty of actual sin; but it is. sufficient to 
say that the chargeis untrue. We believe that 
all infants are depraved and need regeneration 
by the Spirit of God, and must de saved by the 
atonement of Christ. We do not see on what 
other foundation they can be saved at all, and 
though the Scriptures are sileni on the subject— 
and our standards, for that reason, do no where 
determine as to the number of elect infants, or 
whether all who die in infancy are saved—yet, 
to use a sentiment of Dr. Hedge, in his excel- 
lent commentary on the Romans, may we not 
hope that those who die in infancy under the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt, are saved by the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ? It is 
believed to ‘be the prevailing sentiment and 


hope amongst ‘us, that to die in infancy is a 


mark of the divine election. That our New- 
school brethren have a more excellent way, or 
a better hope for them, we have yet to learn. 

‘*To sum up the whole matter, in this respect, 
the real objection is one and indivisible—we be- 
lieve and teach the faith we profess. Did we 
incline to Perfectionism, this would be easily 
forgiven—were we on Arminian or Pelagian 
ground, this might be endured—did we defend 
New Haven divinity, this would excite no 
odium—but because of our adherence to our 
faith and order, because we are Old-school 
Presbyterians, we are shut out from the chari- 
ties of many of our New-school brethren, and 
made the objects of their derision. * 

**We have beert disposed to avoid all person- 
alities in this discussion, leaving such weapons 
to our opponents. We have not alluded to dis- 
orders and divisions in the New-school bodies: 
with which we are surrounded, and with which 
we have been connected; we would gladly 
avoid all this, yet it ought not to be concealed 
that great evils have prevailed, that the letter 
and spirit of the constitution have been violated 


‘in the most important decisions; and that the 


resistance of the minority, while it has some- 
times enforced a vote of disapprobation or cen. 
sure of errors and disorders, has, on the whole, 
accomplished nothing of moment; and we de- 
voutly hope that the orthodox ministers of our 
New-school bodies will soon see that separation 
is the onlv remedy, and that a nominal union, 
where there is no agreement in doctrine or dis- 
cipline, tends tv any thing but peace and pu- 
rity. 

‘s But, alas for division! say our New-school 
brethren; and we respond alas! But the divi- 
sion exists, there are two bodies, there is sepa: 
ration, and the question is how shall it be heal- 
ed? We reply, by a return to the old General 
Assembly, who have opened their doors wide, 
to receive all who sincerely love the doctrine 
and order of the Presbyterian Church. Every 
movement of a Church or minister to them 
tends to union, on the only basis of union; to 
remain as we have been tends to perpetuate 
the division. Let none who are inclined to 
return to the Assembly with which they were 
formerly connected, be alarmed by the cry .o! 
schisin. The division exists; your return will 
help to remedy it; and, if this course is pursued 
the day is not far distant when the Presbyterian 
Church will be one; when those who will not 
endure sound doctrine, will take another name 
and pursue their chosen way, under their own 
banner; and then, when things are ktown by 
their right names, there will be peace. Every 


man will sit under his own vine, and the differ-| 


ent denominations pursue their respective ways, 
in comparative harmony. There can be no 
peace while two parties claim the same name, 
and the same standards; it must be a perpet- 
ual source of bitterness, in the nature of things. 
Is it not clearly the duty of all who receive our 
standards, ez animo, to return? of those who 
conscientiously differ from them to adopt a 
name and confession agreenble to their real 
views? Here is the end of the controversy; 
but in what other course is there hope? The 
example of every Church and every individual, 
however humble, will affect the issue. Division 
is perpetuated by remaining in the New-school 
bodies; peacé and union is promoted by adhe- 
rence to the Genern| Assembly. 

‘‘ Finally, is not the prediction of the apostle 
significant in regard to this controversy; and 
ought not his injunction to be steadily obeyed 
by those who are ‘set for the defence of the 
gospel,’ in this day, when error comes in like 
a flood, when proclamations of ‘lo here is 
Christ or there,’ are sounded perpetually in the 
ears of the Church, who neglect the Master’s 
injunction to ‘believe them not,’ and heap up 
to themselves teachers who forsake the old 
paths, and are themselves driven about with 
every wind of doctrine? We are admonished 
not only by the word of God, but by the his- 
tory of the Church—and every broken arch, 
and every ruined temple, in lands where Apos- 
tles, Martyrs, and Reformers sleep, but where 
the churches they planted and watered have 
become extinct ‘or apostate, is a fulfilment of 
the prediction, ‘* the time will come when they 
will not endure sound doctrine.” From the 
graves of other generafions—from the memo- 
ries of the past—yea, from out the black depths 
which have engulfed the: apostate churches of 
the old world—there comes to us a voice o! 
warning, reiterating the words of the text: 
: Preach the word, be instant in season, out o! 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long 
suffering and.doctrine’” 

Till we see sin, we can never see it taken 
away; but merely seeing and feeling the plague 


of'sin is not repenting of it; it is seen and feli 


‘unable to see sin to be siaful. 


ON THE APPELLATIONS GIVEN TO SATAN. IN 
OLD AND NEW VESTAMENT 


Under appellations | include names proper. 
and common, epithets for ornament or reproach, 
symbolical names, descriptive ‘names, and peri- 
phrases. 

In natural science, the first step is adefini-. 
tion of terms. Why should not an analogous” 
course be pursued in the Investigation of other’ 
topics? ‘The Germans regard the onomatology: 
of any subject as a good preparation lor its suc-. 
cessful study, = 

All our knowledge concerning the great ad. 
versary of souls, is derived from the Bible. [I 

ropose to examine the variousterms or appel- 
ations under which he is designated in the Qid: 
and New Testament. 
Satan, (from Heb. satan, an adversary,) 
is to Our conceptions the proper name of this be- 
ing, us in the Latin Vulgate, and in moat of the’ 
modern languages,. But in the original Hebrew 
and in Greek, it is used fog the most part with 
the definite article, denoting the adversary, by 
way of eminence. So passim. _ 

2.. Devil, (from Gr. diabolos a slanderer or’ 
false accuser,) is to our conceptions an 
tive or common, name of this, being, ag in the. 
Latin Vulgate and in most 
But in Greek it-is used forthe most part, with 
the definite article, deneting the. slaunderer: or 


false accuser, by way of eminence. So.passim. 


This word was probably transferred immedi- 
ately from the Greek into the Teutonic lan. 
guayes, ata very early perivd, probably through: 
the Meso-Gothic; which ig the occasion of itg 
having deflected so far from its original form. 
Compare bishop, church, priest, and other ec- 
a terms, which have shated a similar 
ate. 

Great efforts have been made. by Dr. Camps. 
bell, Dr. Webster, and other sien, to fe a 
the use of this word, as a monadic noun, to' 
Satan alone. was unfortunate, although 
haps conformable to popular usages; that our 
translators rendered. beth diabolos and deimon. 
or daimonion by the same word. 

3. Buulzebub, or in conformity with the cor- 
rected Greek text, Beelzebul, is to our concep- 
tions a proper name of this being, as in the Latin 
Vulgate. But to the mind of the Hebrew and 
Hellenist, it was an epitheton ornans, or rather 
a nomen objectum or name of reproash, formed 
by changing Baalzebub, (i. e. fy Baal or Ay 
god,) the god of the Ekronites, into Baalaebu 
(i.e, dung god.) It was common among the 
Hebrews to develope friendly or other feelings, 
by employing the proper names of persons 
slightly changed or perverted ; comp. the change’ 
of Abram into Abrahum Gen. xvii. 8, that of 
Sarai into Sarah, Gen. xvii. 15, that of Ben- 
oni into Benjamin, Gen. xxxv. 18, the use of 
Jerubbesheth for Jerubbdal, 2 Sam. xi. 21. 
This name occurs Matt: x. °25;' xii. 24, 27. 
Mark iii. 22. Luke-xi. 15, 18, 19. 

4. Belial, or in conformity with the corrected. 
Greek text, Beliar, is to our conceptions a- 
proper name of this being, as in the Latin Vul- 
gate. But to the mind of the Hebrew and Hel- 
lenist, it. was a name of repoach, formed from 
the Hebrew Belial, (i.e. wickedness,) by chang. 
ing J into r, afier the manner of the Syrians. 
It occurs 2 Corinth. vi. 15. | 

5. Abaddon, (from Heb. abaddon, desiruc- 
tion, i. e. the destroyer,) .also a name of re- 
proach, employed Rev. ix. 11, to increase the 
horror of the description. 

6. Apollyon, (from Gr. apolluon, the de- 
stroyer,) a translation of the preceding Hebrew 
name into Greek, employed also Rev..ix. 11, 
to increase the horror of the description. 

7. The dragon, and 8. The serpent, sym- 
bolical names translated from the Greek. In 
the apocalypse of St. John, which is a symboli-+ 
cal vision, this being appears, and is described, 
as the dragon or great dragon, Rey. xii. 
3—17, xiii. 2, 4, 11. xvi. 13. xx. 2. and the 
serpent or old serpent, Rev. xii. 9, 14, 15. xx. 
Ps in allusion r the serpent which beguiled our 

rst parents. Soalso the name ent appea 
to be used 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

9. The angel of the abyss or Tartarus, a 

symbolical name of this being’ from the pro- 


vince asevigned to him. Rev. ix. 11. 


10. The evil one, a name describing his 
character or disposition, So passim. 

11. The enemy, Luke x. 19, and 12. The 
adversary, 1 Pet. v. 8, translations of the He. 
brew Sutaa into Greek, are names descriptive 
of his hostility to the humau race. 

13. The tempter, is « name descriptive of 
his conduct or employment. So passim. 

14. The accuser of the trethren, is another 
name descriptive of his conduct or employment. 
Rev. xii. 10... 

15. The prince of demons, Matt. ix. 84, xii. 
24. Mark iii. 22° “Luke xi.15.and16. The 
prince of the power of the air, or of the aeriat 
host, are periphravea for Saian, referring to his 
power over evil.spirits. . 

17. The prince of this world, John xii. 81. 
xiv. 30. xvi. 1l--and 18. Thegod of this world, 
2 Cor. iv. 4. and 19. The spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience, are 
periphrases for Satan, referring to his great in- 
fluence over men. 


INDULGENCE OF SIN, 


A long indulgence of sin of any sort subjects 
the soul to a thraldom, the force of which it is 
not easy to calculate. The very habit of calling 
evil good, and good evil, has fearful consequen- 
ces; Those who at first can’’scarce venture 
to laugh at sin, at length come to be absolutely 
They seem to 
lose the power of admiring moral excellence, 
or even of perceiving in what it consists. You 
may on a death-bed call upon them, after a life 
spent in irregularities, to turo to. God, and you 
will be astonished to. find the extent of their 
moral insensibility. We sometimes think that 
though it may be-difficult to prove to a person 
of amiable disposition and decent conduct. that 
he is, in the s&ht of God, a miserable sinner, 
there can be no difficulty in bringing a convic- 
tion of his sinfulness home to the mind of one 
who has violated the decencies of life, and the 
plain precepts of regularity and temperance. 
But there is a difficulty. ..The unhappy. beings 
who have been given up to gratify their appe- 
tiles, at last come to have little or nogense of 
the enormity of their conduct. They have 
some goud points—they only yielded: to strong 
temptation—they hope to be accepted. ..When 
you talk to them of repentance, they cannot 
enter into the purity of God’s law, or see what 
is meant by conversion. They would escape 
the wrath to come, because they fear what is 
in its nature so terrible ;. but they have no feel- 
ing for the beauty of holiness, no conviction. of 
the duty of obedience. ‘It is too late to impart 
instruction when life is fast receding ; though 
they may seek to effect it, they are not able.— 

. Man is fallen into a deplorable etate of blind- 
ness, impotence, and corruption; will not be- 
lieve it io good earvest; prides himgelf in his 
own abilities; will stand or fall by the light of 
what he calls his reason, and rejects +his only 
remedy, which is dying to his state.and nature, 
his own works, will, and wisdom, that Christ 
may live in him, and be all in all to him, wis- 
dom, righteousness, and safictification, and, by 
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Tzaus—Three Dollars if 
Dollars and Fifty:Cents in advance. 


Tata, or tray Wrenessus.—The Presbyte- 


rian Board of Publication have issued from their 


préss “The Trial of the Witnesses of the Re- 


surrection of Jeaus, with the Sequel of 


Trial, by Thomas Sherlock, D.D.”. This is a, 


evineed by its popularity for moro than a cen- 


tury.” ‘On its perusal many yents ago, we were 
much gratified with the directness.and compact- 
ness of the argument send we regard the book 
as.now: much increased in.value by the addition 
of the Sequel. ‘The argument for the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is carried. forward in the usual 
form. of a. trial, in. which there are judge, jury, 
and counsel, andthe four Evangelists are put to 
the bar to have their testimony sifted. The 


whole is admirably done, and the view of the 
go 


argument is most satisfactory. 


» 


Marquis 
of Breadalbane, who has signified his adhesion| 


to ther. New Secession” from the Scottish: Kirk, 
has resolyed to make a contribution of £10,000, 
fifty thousand dollars, to ita funds. — 


‘BANNER oF THe Citoss.—This paper, so 
sadly misnamed, in its last tirade, says: “As 
for Presbyterianism, Ichabod is so legibly writ- 
ten on it walls, that he:-who runs may read.” 
Thie is said in face of the fact that there has 
been attgal increase to the Presbyterian 
Chorch, during the past year of nearly nine- 
teen thousand communicants, of more than fifty 
néw churches, according to very imperfect re- 
ports, and more than one hundred ministers, 
besides. about sixty young men licensed to preach 
the gospel. The New-school Presbyterians 
have*probably increased in the same proportion, 
to say nothing of the other branches of the 
Presbyterian family. Still, according. to this 
veracious print, the glory has departed! The 
glorious and extensive revivals of religion en- 
joyed by the Presbyterian Church during the 
last year, and in which the Episcopal Church 
very sparingly participated, are proofs that the 
glory has departed! Surely truth falls in the 
streets. As to the vulgar presonalities of this 
print, directed against ourselves, we can afford 
to let their author wear the palm which he in 
this way earns. 
_ Tan Spreir or 
an Episcopal print in Canada affords, in the last 
number which has reached us, a very striking 
exemplification of the spirit of exclusiveness 
and bigotry, which now fiads favour with High- 
churchmen. It gives an account of a young 


woman wha had been brought up in the Church, | 


but who apostatized by joining the Methodists, 
end marrying a-member of that communion. 
She of course lost her peace of mind, and ap- 
plied to the clerical narrator of the story for 
permission to return to the bosom of the Church. 
He felt: doubtful at first, but finding that she 
was penctent for her sin, he gave her the com- 
munion, which at once restored her peace. Her 
husband, about emigrating to the United States, 
intended of course to take his wife with him, 
«but it was otherwise ordered by God, It pleas- 
ed him to spare her this heavy trial, (that is, 
going to America with her Methodist husband,) 


and to remove her by death, before the ship 


sailed. » When I heard of her sudden removal, 
I could not sufficiently admire the goodness of 
God in-permitting her to return once more to the 
fold of his Church before he called her hence. 
P could not but think also of the enormous evils 
of that system by which she had been seduced 
from the Church, and by means of which her 
soul had been so fearfully endangered.” There 
is much more to the same purpose, all going to 
prove that the alternative is Episcopacyor Perdi- 
tion! Thus the hundreds of thousands of dessen- 
ters throughout the world, are in the high road to 
ruin. Will such doctrine be tolerated in this 
country? Is it not nauseous. to hear a class 
of men, .by no means characterized by their 
spiritual religion, thusdealing damnation around 
the land? Is there no reason to fear inquisitorial 


fires if such men gain the ascendancy? Popery 


cannot be worse, 

Wirnovr Gov.—It is the characteristic of 

the wicked that they are “ without God in the 


world.” They have not his love in their hearts 


nor his fear before their eyes. The world is 
filled with practical atheism, and many who 
have a high opinion of themselves would be 
surprised did they know that they were obnox- 
jous to this chargé. The folly of this kind of 
atheism in a single aspect may be presented ; 
we mean in the very common practice of ma- 
king onr arrangements for business or pleasure 
without including God in them. How many 
whose religious profession implies high, holy, 
and heavenly purposes, thus practically exclude 


God from their most favourite plans and pursuits! 


One, for instance, will say that he will go into 
such a city and buy and sell “and get again, 
without reflecting that there is an unseen hand 
above him, which thwarts or succeeds his pur- 
pose as it pleases. He cannot go a step or 
prosper in a single enterprise in opposition to 
the divi 
his projects, and effectually hold him back from 


wealth, or as is often the case, he may pour into 


the lap a rich abundance, and make it utterly 
impotent to increase in the slightest degree 


the possessor’s-happiness. It is in projects of 


pleasure, as it is in those of profit. They may be 
planned with exactitude, comprise all the sources 
of earthly enjoyment, and be most carefully 
guarded against disappointment ; but if God be 
not inthem, they are,as many have mournfully 
discovered, utterly futile. Disappointments will 
arise, expectations will be unrealized, and even 
if all the outward circumstances be favourable, 
‘God may easily indispose the mind to enjoy 
them, Whenever we look abroad, alas! when 


ever.we look within, we discover the wrecks of 


‘many’ a’ fair scheme of happiness projected 
"Without a due place assigned to God. Many 
fax: their. inyention, bring every thing under 


| of appetite, than the man who resorts to these 


a ) | wealth, he may enjoy life with God’s blessing; 
Cuuronism.—The Church, 


justification from his government. We shall 


tor of the Presbyterian Church of Lower Marsh 


will, God may either. frustrate all: 


the protracted service. 


. from Luke xxiv. 47; and the Rev. John F.Clark, 


corporeal system, a head-ache or a tooth-ache, 
month, and leave the expectant chafed and vexed, 
may put to flight the pre-arranged plans of a 
instead of exhilarated and happy. ll this and 
unspeakably more than we have alluded to, 
results from forgetting duly to honour God. 
the opposite plan be tried; let God have the 
first place; let all things have a reference to 
him ; in anticipations of pleasure, let his blessed 
image be the point of attraction and his grace 
the source of blessing, and then judge if disap- 


pointment be possible. Is not God the orderer| 


| Tue Pouiry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 


of providence, and can he not make every thing 
redound to tho good of those who trust in him ? 
Is he not infinitely merciful and will he not? A 
sinner’s plans of enjoyment may depend-on a 
fair sky and a genial air, but cannot God defeat. 
his plan, by sending his * rough wind,” and de- 
luging the earth with rain‘? Or on the contrary 
can he not promote the- happiness of his crea- 


tures by. making the elements. combine their! 


influence for that purpose? Even in temporal 
arrangements, the believer in God who is con- 
stantly sensible of his dependence on him, is sure 
to enjoy a purer plensure from the outward beau- 
ties of nature, the pursuits of literature, the so- 
cial relations, or even in ‘the lawful gratification 


things independently of God. He enjoys God 
in every thing, while the other enjoys nothing 
purely, because in nothing does he find God. 
This leads to another remark. It is freely ad- 
mitted that as the world is now constituted, or 
rather we should say disorganized, there are 
perpetual interruptions to man’s happiness. The 
good and the bad are subject to disappointment, 
pain and grief; but if the plans of happiness of 
the one are not without God, neither are his sor- 
rows and griefs. Thisis an important difference 
between the tvo. The most wicked who can 
live without God in all their thoughts, have a 
lingering hope that they will not die without 
the beams of his reconciled face; but in most 
cases it is a forlorn hope; not so with the other 
class. They have been accustomed to include 
God in all their plans, and to look up to his 
blessing as the charm of life, and the interven- 
tion of worldly losses and sorrows does not 
alter the case. It furnishes an occasion for the 
richer manifestation of the loving kindness o 
the Lord. We may suppose such a one as we 
are describing, planning with humble submis- 


sion to God; he naturally calculates that with) 


health and friends, anda competent measure of 


but afflictions thicken on him as they did on 
Job; his health fails, his friends die or prove} 
false, his worldly substance slips from his hold. 
A worldly planner under these circumstances, 
would in desperation say, Ye have taken away 
my gods, and what have I more? But the other 
finds God still left when every thing else eludes 
his grasp, and he finds infinitely more happi- 
ness without the world, but with God, than he 
that forgets God could, in possession of the 
whole world without the divine presence. Hap- 
py, happy is he who is not without God when 
the storms of adversity assail him; when the 
cold winds of death begin to blow upon him, 
and the dread scenes of eternity open upon his 
view. Should the reader desire this blessed- 
ness, let him remember to make no plan for his 
own happiness in which God does not occupy 
a conspicuous place. 

GoveERNMENT.— The position of 
this government is critical. It has done every 
thing to alienate the Presbyterians of Scotland 
and Ireland ; it has aroused the indignation of 
the dissenters of England, by the odious Edu- 
cation Bill, which is to force Episcopal educa- 
tion upon the children of dissenters; its large 
manufacturing districts are widely disaffected ; 
it has by its oppression of Ireland, aroused the 
spirit of repeal, its established Church is going 
fast towards popery, and is thus losing the re- 
spect of the wise and good among its subjects ; 
and if it safely goes along, it must be by force, 
which it must be acknowledged it possesses in a 
high degree. ‘The national debt is its bulwark. 
Such immense numbers are creditors of govern- 
ment that they deprecate revolution from person- 
al considerations. Were it not for this, it could 
not long stand. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—A hint has been thrown 
out by Sir Robert Peel, that the occupation of 
the Sandwich Islands has not been authorized 
by the British Government. Of this we are 
incredulous. We cannot suppose that any na- 
val commander would venture upon such a 
measure without encouragement or hope o 


see anon. 


EcciestasticaL.—The Rev. D. D. Clark 
was installed by thePresbytery of Carlisle, pas- 


Creek, on Friday the 16th ult. On this occa- 
sion the Rev. Dr. McKinley preached the ser- 
mon, from Matt. xvii. 5, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” 
Rev. R. S. Grier presided, proposed the consti- 
tutional questions and delivered the charge to 
the pastor. And the Rev. William Chester (of 
the Board of Education, being providentially 
present) delivered the charge to the people. 
The congregation was large and respectable, 
and continued patient and attentive throughout 
On the ensuing Sab- 
bath, the Lord’s Supper was administered to 
the members of this church, when thirteen were 
added, three on examination and ten on certifi- 
cate. 
The Presbytery of North River, on Tues- 
day; the 20th June, ordained as Evangelists, 
Mr. John Johnston Walsh, to go to North- 
ern India, a missionary under the care of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church; and 
Mr. James Greer to go to the state of Michigan, 


a missionary under the care of the Board of} 


Missions of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The Rev. John Johnston, 


of Newburgh, presided, and made the ordaining} 
prayer; the Rev. Benjamin H. Rice, D.D., off 


Princeton, New Jerssy,-preached the sermon 


of Cold Spring, gave the charge ‘to the newly 


| ordained 


held under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
Addresses were delivered. by the Hon. Walter 
Lowrie, Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
and Dr. Phillips, one of the members of the 
Board. The attendance, both afternoon and 
evening, was large and solemn, and the exer- 
cises not only appropriate, but unusually in- 
teresting. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


United States, Being an exposure of the spurious 

origin of Methodist, Epi y, &c. &c. By Rev. G, 

W. Musgrave, Bishop of the Third Presbyterian 

church, Baltimore. Baltimore, 1843: Richard J. 

Maichet. 8vo, pp. 344. 

The author of the Polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been drawn reluctantly into controversy with 
the Methodists, but, from what we know of the circum- 
stances, he had no alternative but to do this or rest un- 
der serious imputations, We are of opinion that the 
Methodists will have reason to regret that he has been 
constrained by the force of circumstances to review this 
whole matter, as he has in our opinion sustained all his 
allegations, and presented a strong case against Method- 
ism. Presbyterians are not generally covetous of con- 
troversy, but they are always able and willing to defend 
their system against the assaults of others. Mr. Mus- 
grave discusses the subject fully and elaborately, and his 
book is a store house of infarmation on all points bear- 
ing upon the controversy, while his argument is lucid 
and conclusive. The book will be valuable to ministers, 
and instructive to the general reader; and, while we have 
a kindly feeling for many of the ministers and people of 
this denomination, we are aware that most of them cari- 
cature Presbyterianism, and to counteract these we re- 
commend the wide circulation of Mr. Musgrave's book, 
It will be an antidote in those neighbourhoods where 
Methodism is built up by decrying and vilifying Presby- 
terianism, 

Prersonat Recouiections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New 
York; 1843: John S. Faylor. 12mo. pp. 337, 

We have noticed this work before, as abounding in 
interesting incidents and pious reflections. The author 
is a great favourite with the religious public, and deserv- 
edly so, She writes much, and is much read. 


Tue Famiry or Betnany, by L. Bonnet, translated from 
the French, With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Hugh White. New York, 1843: Robert Carter. 
18mo. pp. 256. 

We have already expressed our opinion of this book 
in an edition issued by another bookseller, but we notice 
it again to say that Mr. Carter has not only published a 
handsomely bound edition, but one in paper covers for 
the low price of twelve and a half cents. 

BickerstTetn’s TREATISE ON THE Lorp’s Supper, adapt- 
ed to the services of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, with an introduction, notes, and 
an essay, by G. T. Bedell, D.D. New York, 1843: Ro- 
bert Carter. 18mo. pp. 210. 

This treatise, which has passed through five editions, 
is well known and highly esteemed for its pious and 
evangelical views. It may be read with great profit by 
the devout Christian, and its adaptation to the Episcopal 
service, does not affect its general usefulness. 

Humrnrry’s Waxxs in London and its neighbour- 
hood. York, 1843: Robert Carier, 18mo. 
pp. 286. 3 
Old Humphrey is with us a special favourite. We 

like to walk with him, and hear his pointed and instruc- 
tive remarks; and we recommend all his books, in the 
hope that they may tend to awaken in the minds of read- 
ers the same happy disposition to derive good from every 
thing, and convert every little incident into a source of 
pious reflection. | 

Asripcep History or tHE Unirep States; or Repub- 
lic of America. By Emma Willard. Philadelphia, 
1843: A. S. Barnes. 12mo. pp. 336, 

From the examination which we have been able to 
give to this book, we should suppose it to be a skilfully 
made abridgment, and well adapted for schools. It has 
numerous wood engravings. 

Tue Keyes or tue Kinepom or Heaven, and power 
thereof, according to the word of God. By that 

~ Jearned and judicious divine, Mr. John Cotton, teacher 

of the church in Boston, New England, tending to re- 
concile some present difficulties about discipline. Bos- 

ton, 1813: Tappan & Dennet. 12mo. pp. 108. 

This is a reprint from the edition of 1644, retaining 
the ancient spelling and style, The object of this old 
treatise is to prove the scripturalness of Congregation- 
alism, and although this in the opinion of many will not 
be regarded as a successful attempt, the book is a curio- 
sity, and has value. We hope the publishers may be en- 
couraged to give, in the same style, more of the works of 
the New England Fathers. : 
Practicat Rercections on the Second Advent. By the 

Rev. Hugh White, A.M. New York, 1843: Robert 

Carter. 12mo. pp. 240. 

Mitvenarianism Derenvep, a Reply to Professor Stuart’s 
«Strictures on the Rev. G. Duffield’s recent work on 
‘the second coming of Christ,” &c. By George Duf- 
field. New York, 1843: Mark H. Newman. 12mo, 
pp. 183. 

_ Both of these works are designed to illustrate the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Millenarianism. We had proposed 
to have given them a very careful perusal, but as yet have 
not had the opportunity. The subject is one of exciting 
importance, and should not be approved or summarily 
set aside by those who have not carefully examined it. 
The work of Mr. White before us, is written in a truly 
Christian spirit, and although the author is a decided 
Millenarian, yet he is eminently candid in givimg both 
sides of the questions involved. ‘The whole style and 
tone cannot fa. to produce a good impression, whe. 
ther the argument convinces or not. The “ Reply” 
of Dr. Duffield is as far as we have read, acute and 
caustic, and treats Professor Stuart with great freedom, 
Professor Stuart, as_we have had occasion to judge him, 
has an unfortunate failing in thinking too complacently 
of himself, and this leads him to speak arrogantly and 
dictatorially to others—a thing-not easily tolerable: so 
that we feel less sympathy for him under his present 
castigation. Dr. Duffield takes the occasion to confirm 
his views formerly expressed. | 

Menor or Timotuy W, Lester; or eminent piety the 
great qualification for usefulness. By Rev. Isaac C, 

Beach, New York, 1843: M. W. Dodd. 18mo. pp. 
149. 

The subject of this memoir, who died at about the 
age of thirty, was a graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, at New York, and appears to have been deep. 
ly pious, and devoted to Christ’s work. 


Lessons on THE Book oF Paroverss, topically arranged, 
forming a system of practical ethics. Boston, 1843: 
Tappan & Dennet. 18mo, pp. 107. 

This is an excellent little work, presenting the beauti- 
ful morals of the book of Proverbs, under convenient 
heads for reference, with suitable questions for improve- 
ment. 

Tne Grory or by Charlotte Elizabeth; and the 
Last pays or Boosy, or sequel to Little Henry and 
his Bearer, 

These are pleasant little books for young persons, pub- 
lished. by the American Sunday School Union, whose 
catalogue is already rich in similar works. 

James M. Campbell & Co. have republished “ Father 
Clement, a Roman Catholic Story,” which many of our 
readers will recognize as an exceedingly engaging story 
illustrative of the history of a Roman Catholic Priest. 

The same enterprising publishers are continuing the va- 
luable publications of Neander's History of the Chris- 
tian Church, and Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, 
in regular numbers, at a price which may well secure 
purchasers. 

We have received another number of Murray’s En- 
cyclopsedia of Geography, published in numbers by Lea 
and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. It is an exceedingly 
valuable work, | 

Mr. E. H. Butler is still continuing the publication of 
his beautiful works, American Naval Biography, and 
Pictorial History of the United States, by Professor 
Frost. The letter press and illustrations, to say nothing 
of the matter, are worth the price of publication, 

PAMPHLETS. 

We have a number of pamphlets on our table, which 
we have been prevented from reading, and only the titles 
of which we can now give. 

Mode of Baptism, a correspondence between Rev. 
Howard Malcom and Rev. N. L. Rice, with remarks by 
the latter. 


New Hagerstown Academy, at the Annual Commence- 
ment. By Rev. Edwin H. Nevin, President of Frank- 
lin College, New Athens, Ohio. | 


Christ, By C. P. Fessenden. In blank verse. 
The new test of Christian character tested, or Bible 
Doctrine.of Temperance. By Wm. L. Breckinridge, 
The moral power of the Ghristian ministry, A ser- 
mon delivered at.the opening of the Classis of Mercers- 
burgh, by the Rev, Samuel R, Fisher, 


Discussion held in Lebanon, Pa., between N. Stein 


‘becher, of the Roman Catholic Ghurch and J. F. Berg, of 


which his bishop, M. de ‘T'relissac, (bishop of 


Anniversary Address before the Literary Society of 


The Second Advent of our Lord and Saviour Jesus} 


 Bruitte, the regret which he experiences when 


Remarks on the Marriage Question, by a lay member 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Annval Reports of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

Dumestic Missions, Educatien, and Publica-} 
tion; of the Bishop White Prayer Book Society ; Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union; Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
and American and Foreign Bible Society. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT.—No, Y. 
Religious State of France. : 

Dear Sir—tin a letter which I had the hon- 
our of. sending you last year, and which you 
published in your paper of the 24th of Septem. 
ber last, | narrated to you the history of a Ro-, 
man Catholic priest, whom I designated only 
by the initial of his name B. I am now at lib-| 
erty to name him, and can give you additional 
intelligence of him. 

He isa Mr. Edward Bruitte, ex-parish-priest, 
(ex-curé) of the village of La Chapelle, near 
Montauban, department of Tarn and Garon- 
ne. I believe | forgot an interesting circum- 
stance in my former letter. Bruitte is origi- 
nally an English name, to which has been 
given a French termination. One of his an- 
cestors, his grandfather, or great-grandfather, 
an Englishman by birth, settled in France, and 
having married a Catholic, adopted the re- 
ligion of his wife. In returning now to the 
Protestant Church, Mr. Bruitte has done no- 
thing more, therefore, than restore a family’ 
whjch belonged .8 it. His mother and sister 
have followed him in this change, and have 
publicly joined the Protestant Church, since 
his open avowal of his new sentiments in a 
pamphlet of which I shall speak presently. 

It is written, ** With the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure.” Mr. Bruitte has experi- 
enced the truth of this promise. Scarcely had 
he been deprived by his bishop, when the Lord 
provided the resources for him of which he had} 
need. Some Christian friends invited him to 
Geneva, where he has been since August last ; 
and, supported by these friends, he has, for some 
months, attended the lectures at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and sustained such relations to 
several servants of God, as have been of much 
use to him. Thus, he has become confirmed 
in the faith, and is loved and esteemed by all 
that know him. I think him too far advanced 
in life to pursue a full course of theological stu 
dy; and | think that before long the plan will 
be adopted, to place him with a pious and ex- 
perienced pastor, under whose direction he will 
be exercised in preaching, and the other duties 
of the pastoral office. In the revolution which 
lately broke out at Geneva, and which, thank 
God, lasted only a day, Mr. Bruitte conducted 
himself extremely well, and gave proof of self. 
devotion and courage. 

For some time past, Mr. Bruitte had been 
desirous of publishing a pamphlet concerning 
hig separation from the Romish church. Seve- 
ral of his friends, and I acknowledge that | 
was of that number, advised him to wait, until 
he should be more mature in faith and charity, 
New converts, in general, ought to abstain as 
much as possible from coming forward too pub- 
licly. But Mr. Bruitte believed it his duty to 
follow out his design, and he has just publish- 
ed, under the title of ** My Farewell to Rome,” 
a pamphlet of seventy pages, in which he gives} 
an account of his ministry in the Romish 
church, and his motives for changing his reli- 
gion. This letter is not such as we could have 
desired ; it savours rather too much of the Ro- 
mish priest. Bu', notwithstanding, it contains 


some interesting matters ; particularly, papers| 


and certificates which prove that the ministry 
and conduct of Mr. Bruitte have at all times 
been wholly exempt from reproach, and that 
the charges which have already been thrown 
out against his character, are sheer calumnies. 

On a previous occasion, | quoted the letter 


Montauban,) wrote to him, forbidding him to 
exercise his functions ‘This letter charged 
him with no fal, except that of orthodoxy, 
proved by thesethree things, the doctrines he 
preached, the beoks he circulated, and his in- 
tercourse with heretics. ‘These doctrines were 
redemption threagh grace alone, by Jesus 
Christ ; these beoks were the New Testament; 
and these heretics were the pastor FHlosemann 
de Nérac, and myself. ‘This same bishop gave 
Mr. Bruitte, os the 3d of December, 1839, a 
letter to the arcabishop of Paris, beginning with 
these words: “1 have the honour of certifying 
to my lord, the archbishop of Paris, that Mr. 
Bruitte is worthy of all his kind regard. 
This ecclesiastc, equally commendable for his 
talents, virtues, and elevated piety, has, for 
seven months exercised the office of the holy 
ministry in my diocese, and to my entire satis- 
faction.” ‘The other bishops, within whose 
dioceses, Mr. Bruitte has exercised his ecclesi- 
astical office, give him testimonials no less 
salisfactory. 

The civil authorities have equally commend- 
ed him. The mayors and justices of the peace 
of the commures, in which he performed pa- 
rochial duty, have given him excellent certi- 
ficates. One of them certifies, that ** Mr. Bru- 
itte has for five years exercised the functions 
of priest with enlightened zeal, and superior 
talents; that he has given his property to the 
unfortunate, without distinction of creed; that 
he has several times hazarded his life for 
the sake of saving that of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and that his charity was such, that on 
two occasions, having caught the infection of 
serious disease, he had been compelled to with- 
draw to the hospital.” But the most interest- 
ing of these testimonials is the letter which the 
justice of the peace, of La Chapelle, wrote to 
M. de Trelissac, at the time when this bishop 
had suspended Mr. Bruitte from his functions. 
This letter is not very long, and I think I may 
as well give it here entire. 

“© My lord, I learn this morning with great 
pain, the sentence of deprivation which you 
have pronouaced against Mr. Bruitte, the re- 
spectable officiating priest of our parish of La 
Chapelle. Jealousy, and above all, calumny, 
my lord, must have known well how to dis- 
guise themselves, in order to impose upon your 
reverence so far, on the score of this ecclesias- 
tic, as to lead you to punish him in a manner 
so severe. | 

“Mr. Bruitte is positively, my lord, one of 
the best priests in your diocese; his behaviour 
and morals are without a single stain.- How 
desirable it is that the greater part of priests 
were like him; and especially that, as in his 
case, their conduct were consistent with their 
preaching, for it is above all by his example} 
that a priest should preach. 

‘If Mr. Bruitte is informed of a bad action 
of any one of his colleagues, his words are al- 
ways, in such a case, employed to weaken the 
unfavourable impression which such actions 
might produce, at the very time that they are 
every where slandering and ss him. 

** To the praise of Mr. Bruitte, I must con- 
fess, that the spirit of the parish of La Chapelle! 
is altered; that he has effected the greatest 
good there. There has been much more reli- 
gion since he preached there God’s word and 
righteousness, with so much zeal, and since his 
conduct, so much in lar nony with his preach- 
ing, afforded so good an example. An evident 
and undepriable proof of this is found in the 
numerous jrestitutions which have taken. place 
this year, and of which, for a long time before, 
there has been no example, as far at least as | 
know. 


“The too grent disinteresteducss of Mr. 


he is informed that a priest tyrannically obliges 
his parishioners to pay casuel*, sometimes 


* The fee which the people are obliged to pay 
the priest for every part.of his religious services. 


& very light one. 


far too burdensome, is the only reproach wh 
they can-bring against him, and 


“Mr. Bruitte was unwilling that a single 
sou should ever go out of the pocket of the 
parishioners, into that of the priest. It was his 
wish, that all that concerns religion might be 
done or administered free of expense. If this 
is. wrong, he wrongs himself, as those of his 
brethren who area little too much attached to 
wordly wealth, fire red hot balls at him, to use 
a@ common expression. 

“| see not, then, my lord, wherefore a priest 


should be punished with deprivation, who, in- 


stead of being persecuted, ought to be held up 
as a model to all his brethren. 1 have known 


Mr. Bruitte for nearly fifleen years, ard I can} 


assert, that in all the parishes of the diocese of 
Agen, where he has exercised his ecclesiastical 
functions, he has been loved and venerated by 
nearly the whole body of his parishioners. 

*“* Well convinced as I am, my lord, that 
your reverence has been deceived in the case of 
Mr. Bruitte, | earnestly petition you to revoke 
the sentence of deprivation which you have 
pronounced against him, and pray you to rein- 
state him in the exercise of his office as priest, 
in the commune of La Chapelle, beseeching 
you to be fully persuaded, that no other will do 
more good there than he. In speaking to you 
thus, my lord, | believe that I speak the mind of 
almost the whole population of La Chapelle. 

Deign to accep’, &c. 

(Signed) Lactaverte, Justice of the Peace. 
La Chapelle, July 5, 1842.” 

The king, in 1838, bestowed on Mr. Bruitte, 
the Cross of Honour, and at a later period, the 
medal of Humanity and Courage. 

In the course of his pamphlet, Mr. Bruitte 
shows through what successive gradations of 
change he was conducted to the truth. At the 
age of fifteen years and a half, he became a 
soldier ; and on leaving the regiment six years 
afterward, he made a promise to God, that he 
would devote himself to the ministry of the gos- 
pel, in the Protestant Church ; for even at this 
period, he had an inclination to protestantism. 
But he was unfaithful to his promise, and en- 
tered into a Roman Catholic Seminary. He 
became, for some time, a sincere Roman Cath- 
olic, believing equally in Jesus Christ and the 
pope. But some time afterward, the study of 
philosophy originated some doubts in his mind ; 
and having applied to one of his professors to 
get his doubts removed, he was suspended, and 
even turned out of the Seminary, for eight 
days. He was still in this state of mind when 
he entered on the office ofthe ministry ; but asa 
degree of faith in Jesus Christ never entirely left 
him, he preached Christ according to his knowl- 
edge, without speaking of the divine right of, 
popes. Still later, his views became enlightened 
by reading the Gospels, and by intercourse with 


| Protestants; it was then that he became sensi- 


ble of the necessity of leaving the Romish 


church; yet, notwithstanding, eighteen months| 


passed, before he was deprived, as | related in 
my former letter. In these different gradations 


of his faith, Mr. Beuitte acted with an upright- 


ness which God has blessed. . At one time, he 
had great conflicts in the vain endeavour to stifle 
his doubts respecting the Romish church. ‘In 
that unhappy state,” says he, “I sought the 
Romish faith from God. ‘To prevail upon him, 
I prayed by night, I prayed by day; to my 
prayers I joined fastings and austerilies; | lived 
in profound solitude, praying, weeping and me- 
ditating. I cried in the wilderness of my soul, 
(my confessor had enjoined me to do so,) 
‘Truth is with Rome! Truth is with Rome! 
and echo answered: No, no, ’tis falsehood.’ ” 

The chief ground for depriving Mr. Bruitte 
of his office, was his opposition to the casuel. 
In refusing to exact it for himself, he reduced 
to a state of embarrassment the neighbouring 
curés who received it; and besides, he but sor- 
rily aided the bishop in his pecuniary underta- 
kings. Mr. Bruitte reveals to us some curious 
facts connected with this subject, which will 
exhibit the spirit of the Romish church. About 
the beginning of last year the bishop undertook 
the project of having a map of his diocese con- 
structed, meanwhile laying an assessment on 
each commune toa small amount, to be paid 
into the treasury of the bishopric, as its share 
of the expense. Although the sum was trifling, 
(eight francs,) the vestry-(la fabrique,) of La 
Chapelle determined to refuse the allocation.— 
Upon this, the grand-vicar wrote him a letter, 
which is truly singular:—**Montauban, 17 Jan. 
1842. Mr. Curé—My lord directs me to reply 
immediately to your letter of the 5th. His 
lordship sees with equal pain and surprise, the 
refusal of your vestry to contribute eight francs 
towards the expense of the diocesan map. Con- 
sequently he persistsin ordering you to have an- 
other meeting of the said vestry, and exhorts 
you to use all your influence to determine them 
to obey the will of their superiors. If you should 
not succeed, my lord will see in this case a 
proof that you are without moral authority in 
your parish, and will think himself compelled 
to transfer you elsewhere, and to leave La 
Chapelle without a pastor, till they have learn- 
ed obedience. Therefore, make a new effort, 
Mr. Curé,and probably it will succeed.”” How 
impressively we recognize in this, the accent of 
the Romish church when she is speaking of 
money! Moreover, when Mr. Bruitte made the 
offer to his superiors to abide in the Komish 
church, and remain curé of La Chapelle, on the 
four following conditions: 1. That he should 
not receive an obligatory casuel, 2. that he 
should not collect money for the episcopate, 3. 
that he should continue to preach and propa 
gate the gospel, 4. that he should exhibit Jesus 
Christ as the only and exclusive foundation ol 
the church; these conditions were warmly re. 
jected, and his separation from that church was 
decided forever. He wrote to the bishop: 
‘¢ My lord, since you refuse me the privilege of 
being a disinterested and faithful priest, | re- 
nounce the Romish church, and henceforth I 
remain a Christian.” | 

The details which I have here extracted from 
Bruitte’s pamphlet will make you acquainted 
with a sincere and interesting man, who, | hope, 
will render himself useful in our church. He 
affirms in his publication, that there are a good 
many priests in the Romish church, who are 
disposed as he is, and that many have told him 
so; but fear and want of faith deter them from 
openly acknowledging their sentiments. 

I believe that I mentioned, on a former oc- 
casion, the ex-curé Fabre, who also has be- 
come a Protestant, and studied for the ministry 
under the Faculty which is dependent on the 
established church at Geneva. They were satis- 
fied with causing him to apply one year to his 
studies there, and he has since entered upon the 
discharge of pastoral duties under the direction 
ofa pastor, I learned recently, that he acquits 
himself in his ministry, in a very satisfactory 
manner, and that in him we have acquired a 
pious and devoted fellow-labourer. He has 
just been called to serve a very interesting 
church in the place of a venerable pastor lately 
deceased. | 

] will now state to you a rather amusing fact, 
which. happened at Agen, and has reference to 
the Abbé M***, of our town, who bears a great 
reputation among the Catholic preachers.— 
Preaching at Agen, he declaimed against the 
Protestants ;—it is the way of the Catholic 
priests, especially at present. He reproached 


us for not believing in the mysteries; the| 


mysteries were the subject of his sermon.— 
Now, it so happened that the Protestant 
minister of Agen, who had been presenfas a 
hearer of the Abbé M., should, next day, be turn- 
ing over the leaves of a collection of sermons, 
written by the late Mr. Vincens, Protestant 
minister-of Nismes, and was struck at finding, 
one of them entitled, The Mysteries. He was 
much more so, wien, on running his eye 
over this sermon, he discovered a remark»ble 


resemblance in it to the sermon of the previous| 


certainly 


the Romish church. The reason is, that in 


evening. Taking the volume in his hand, 
went to the city librarian. 
Abbé M. yesterday?” No; but my mother, who 
heard him has repeated to me some of 
striking passages of his discourse. ‘“ Here— 
read the passages which I have underlined 
in this sermon, and see if you can recognize 
any of the quotations of the lady, your mother.” 
The librarian read ; they were in truth the pas- 
sages of which his mother had told him. From 
thence the minister went to the house of the Pre- 
fect, to whém in asimilar way heshowed his lion. 
This story spread through the town. Every 
body wanted to see the sermon,of Mr. Vincens, 
and every body found in it all that had struck 
them the most forcibly in that of the Abbé. M. 
The book passed from hand to hand, and the 
story from mouth to mouth. You will conceive 
that this did not advance the credit of the Abbé 
M. much in the esteem of the people of Agen, 
and we are assured that he has returned from 
that place considerably crest-fallen. 

| have said a great deal in this letter about 


France, as elsewhere, we are more and more 
occupied with this subject. ‘The progress of the 
Romish church, backed as it is with the influ- 
ence of our government, is alarming, and our 
religious liberties are seriously threatened. In 
speaking thus, I have reference more especial- 
ly toa legal process known by name as the 
process of Senneville, which has drawn forth 
a general protest from our clergy, without dis- 
tinction of religious views, But this is a sub- 
ject of too great importance to be entered on at 
present. We shall return to it on another oc- 
casion. The circumstances are very serious, 
and we know not what the future has in reserve 
for us. Oh! in what a state of embarrassment 
and difficulty is the church of God! and what 
need we have to recollect, that Jehovah reigns, 
and that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against his church ! ee 


ge For the Presbyterian. 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Ode, 
Written for the Bi-centenary celebration of the illustrious| 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, by whom the standards| 
of the Presbyterian Church weve formed. 


BY MRS, J. L. GRAY, 


Two hundred years, two hundred years, our bark o'er 
billowy seas, 

Has onward kept her steady course, through hurricane 
and breeze ; 

Her — was the mighty One, she braved the stormy 


oe, 

And still He guides, who guided her, two hundred years 
ago! 

Her chart was God’s unerring word, by which her course 
to steer— 

Her Helmsman was the risen Lord, a helper ever near— 

Though many a beauteous boat has sunk, the treacher- 
ous waves below, 

Yet ours is sound as she was built, two hundred years 
ago! 

The wind that filled her swelling sheet from many a 
point has blown, 

Still urging her unchanging course, through shoals and 
breakers, on— 

Her fluttering pennant still the same, whatever breeze} 
might blow, 

It pointed, as it does, to heaven, two hundred years ogo! 


When first our gallant ship was launched, although her 
hands were few, 

Yet dauntless was each bosom found, and every heart 
was true! 

And still, though in her mighty hull, unnumbered bo- 
s8oms glow, 

Her crew is faithful as it was two hundred years ago! 


True, some have left this noble craft, to sail the seas 
alone ; 

And made them, in their hour of pride, a vessel of their 

. own; 

Ah! me, when clouds portentous rise, when threatening} 
tempests blow, 

They'll wish for that old vessel built two hundred years 
ago! 


For onward rides our gallant bark, with al] her canvass/ 


set, 

In many a nation still unknown, to plant her standard} 

yet;— 

Her flag shall float, where’er the breeze of freedom's| 
breath shall blow, 

And millions bless the boat that sailed, two hundred 
years ago! 


On Scotia’s coast, in days of yore, she lay almost a wreck, 

Her mainmast gone, her rigging turn, the boarders on her 
deck ;— | 

There Cameron, Cargill, Cochran fell; there Renwick’s 
blood did flow, 

Defending our good vessel built two hundred years ago ! 


Ah! many a martyr’s blood was shed, we may not name 


them all ; 

They tore the peasant from his hut; the noble from his 
hall ;— 

Then brave Argyle, thy father’s blood, for faith did freely 
flow ; : 

And pure the stream, as was the ‘fount, two hundred 
years ago!* 

Yet onward still our vessel pressed, and weathered out 
the gale ; 

She cleared the wreck, and spliced the mast, and mended 
every sail, 

And swifier, stauncher, mightier far, upon her cruise} 
did go ;— 

Strong hands and gallant hearts had she, two hundred 
years ago! 

And see her now—on beam ends cast, beneath a north- 

west storm, : | 

Heave overboard the very bread, to save the ship from 

harm ;— 


She rights!—she rides!—hark, how they cheer, All's 
well, above, below! 

She’s tight, as when she left the stocks, two hundred 
years ago !f 

True to that guiding star which led to Israel’s cradled) 
hope, 

JJer steady needle pointeth yet to Calvary’s bloody top! 

Yes, there she floats, that good old ship, from mast to 
keel below, 

Sea-worthy still, as erst she was, two hundred years ago! 


Not unto us, not unto us, be praise or glory given, 

But unto Him, who watch and ward, hath kept for her 
in heaven ; . 

Who quelled the whirlwind in its wrath, bade tempests} 
cease to blow, 

That God, who launched our vessel forth, two hundred} 
years ago! 


Then onward, speed thee, brave old bark, speed onward| 
in thy pride, 

O’er sunny seas and billows dark, Jehovah still thy guide ; 

And sacred be each plank and spar, unchanged by friend 
or fue, 

Just as she left Old Westminster, two hundred years ago! 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 


* The noble and illustrious house.of Argyle still stands or: 
the side of truth and righteousness, as a rs from the par! 
which the present Duke takes on the subject of the Scotch 
Church in the House of Lords, 

t The intelligence has just arrived, showing that by the 
recuperative energy of the truth, as embodied in our system. 
the Church of Scotland has righted, and is free, though a! 
the expense of every thing but her Divine Head. 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


We announce the vote of the General Synod 
of the Dutch Church, by which the rule forbid- 
ding the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister 
was rescinded. The question has been seni 
down to the several classes, and the following 
is the result of their answers: 


Affirmative. Neg. Dbiful. 
Classis of New York, 13 it i 4 


South Classis of New York, 13 10 1 
Classis of Bergen, 6 9 


Did you 


the most | 


Classis of New Brunswick, 11 17 ] 
Classis of Philadelphia, 4 12 

Classis of Paramus, _ Il 6 

Classis of Long Island, 12 - 

Classis of Passaic, . 4 8 

Classis of Poughkeepsie, Unanimously in the neg. 
Classis of Albany, ae 8 

Classis of Ulster, 11 

Classis of Rensselaer, Unanimously in the neg. 

Slassis ontgomer 438 

Classie of Schoharie,” 
Classis of Cayuga, 7 9 

Classis of Schenectady, Unanimously in the neg. 
Classis of Greene, 2 7. 

Classis of Orange, - No official repert.| 


the Presbyterian. 
MORE ABOUT THE DIRECTORY. 
Afr. Editor—“A Mere Learner” does not 
think it worth while to trouble you or your 
readers with any reply to “ Witherspoon’s” last 
effusion. If he thinks it is.right.to bring accu. 
sutions of ignorance and evil speaking against 
his brethren, and after the facts on which his 
assertions are based, are disposed of, judges it to 
be proper to stand by his charges; I can only 
say I consider it a mere waste of time to a 
dress myself to such a person, while he con- 
ceals himself uoder a fictitious name. 

But there is matter of serious ivierest, which 
ought to be looked into, which “ Witherspoon” 
steudily avoids expressing any opinion about, 
He finds fault that the changes in the Westmin. 
ster Directory for public worship are complain- 
ed of; but he carefully conceals his opinion as 
to the nature of those changes. Yet, in reality. 
thig is the marrow of the whole question which 
he has raised. Arethe changes extensive? 
Are they for the worse generally? So the 
Bi-centenary Report asserts; and nobody has 
yet denied either assertion, ‘That Report may 
place certain of our divines of other days, too 
far below the divines of the Westminster As- 
sembly; and this “* Witherspoon” seems angry 
thereat. This is a small affair, compared with 
the other; and is indeed necessarily settled ia 
sttling it. Did they do much in the way of 
change? And was it well or ill done? These 
questions draw the other after them. 


Now, sir, if any responsible man will under. . 
take, over his proper signature, to question - 


what the Bi-centenary Report asserts, in regard 
to the fact that the changes are great, and the 
further fact that they are generally for the 
worse; then, if the chairman, or some other 
member of the Bi-centenary committee, does 
not make good the Opinions expressed in the 
Report, it will be time to find fault with that 
document; a document on which it is a singu- 
lar commentary, that even such a critic as 
Witherspoon,” had to distort recorded facts 
before he could abuse it, and evade an open 
and manly denial of its principles, even while 
he sought occasion to accuse its authors of in- 
competency. 

The public has no interest in this or any 
other difference of opinion between anonymous 
scribblers—such as **Witherspoon,” and “A 
Mere Learner.” But multitudes have a deep 


interest in the Directory. Is it materially 


ae And is it any ways damaged 
thereby? These are important questions—and 
are really worth looking into. It was impossi- 
ble for the committee on the Bi-centenary to 
avoid the subject. That their report states 
what is incorrect in this regard, no one has 
ventured to assert publicly; no, not even 
“Witherspoon.” As to Dr. Rodgers, Dr. 
McWhorter, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Wilson, Jun., 
I have not a word more to say. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES.—BY AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN. 


When we read or hear of a plan, we suppose 
a contriver, and an end to be accomplished, 
with means and agents to fulfil the uhimate 
design. When all parts of a plan are plain, 
no epee is needed. It belongs to philo- 
sophy to explain what is obscure. We expect, 
then, when we open a book, with such a title 
as is given above, to find obscuritics removed 


from the system, thus subjected to the touch- 


stone of philosophy. The system, here named, 
is ‘the plan of salvation.” This is nowhere made 
known, but in the revelation of Jesug Christ. 
We expect, therefore, the philosophy of this 
plan to explain to us the mysteries of Christi- 
anity. But when the questions proposed for 
solution are these, “Is Christianity true?” and 


‘ What is true Christianity?” then a logical in- 


quiry, and not philosophy, is to settle the pro- 
blems, whether there is any such plan; and if 
there be, where it isto be found. We are then 
misled, by the title of the book, which is made 
up of logic, classical learning and rhetoric, 
but contains no * philosophy of the plan of 
salvation.” Indeed, the logic of the work is 
faulty to an extreme, either drawing erroneous 
conclusions from false premises, or from true 
premises ending in false conclusions. — 

But we must take this work as: it is, not as 
we could wish it—and look at its contents, 

That the righteous need no repentance, and 
if there be any salvation, it must be for sinners, 
are facts which need no philosophy-—being self- 
evident propositions. But the facts that God 
created man in his own image—that man has 
fallen from original righteousness—that being 


fallen, he needs a Saviour—and that God’s 


only begotten Son became incarnate in order to 
die for man’s salvation, all need philosophy— 
that is, they all need explanation. — : 

Our philosopher, however, gives us no ac- 
count of the primitive state of man. He be- 


gins with the nature of man, in the circumstan. 


ces in which he now exists; and gives to man, 
in these circumstances, a “‘genericappelfation ;” 
calls him “a religious animal.” His first po- 
sition is, that this “religious animal,” * will 


worship” something; and “by worshipping, 


becomes assimilated to the moral character of 
the object which he worships. 
condemns every thing in himself which is un- 
like, and approves of every thing that is like 
that character.” ‘The conclusion then is, that 
the corruption of man is by idolatry, and by 
idolatry alone. But let him speak for himself 
on this subject. 

‘‘ Man is a religious animal, and will worship 
something as a superior being. By worship- 
ping, he becomes assimilated to the moral cha- 
racter of the object which he worships. Here 
then is the great source of the corruption of the 
family of man in all times.” p. 22, 

Again, he says, “ Notice how inevitable, 
from the circumstances of the case, was the 
corruption of man’s powers. He was led to 
worship by an instinct, over which he had no 
control; the objects of his worship were, 
whether he originated them or not, all of them 
of a character that corrupted his heart; thus 
the gratification of his instinctive propensities, 
inevitably produced the corruption of his na- 
ture.” p. 23. 

If this be philosophy, it is ** philosophy false- 
ly so called.” Did man fall Pig Fe 
righteousness by worshippinga /alse deity, or by 
sinning against the true God? Did he corrupt 
his nature by gratifying his instinct to worship, 
or by eating the forbidden fruit? Was the 


corruption of man’s powers by idolatry, which . 


is the transgression of a moral law; or by the 
transgression of a positive precept? Was 
“the worship of something, as a_ superior 
being, the great source of the corruption of the 
family of man, in all time ;” or was this cor- 
ruption by one man’s disobedience io breaking 
covenant with God? What corrupted the atheist 


who never had an “instinct to worship?” - 


What corrupted the deist who worships God 
without regard to an atonement for sin? Neither 
sacred nor profane history has given us any no- 
tice when idolatry first began. Stackhouse says, 
‘The generality of the Christian Fathers as 
well as oriental writers are positive in their as- 
sertions that the first appearance of idolatry 


was in the days of Serug,” the father of 


Nahor. 


Be this as it may, there is not the least evi- 
dence of idolatry in the family of Adam. Cain 
and Abel made their offerings to the same God. 
By faith Abel offered a sacrifice which was the 
type of the blood of atonement for sin. Cain 


| brought of the first fruits of the earth,.a thank- 


offering, as though he were not a sinner. Cain 
vas neither an atheist nor. an.idolater, but-a 
ist. 
‘The sin of idolatry is not 


Fle therefore 


antediluvians, nor does it-appear to have exist. 
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true, there:can be vo original em, except the 


Memories. 


is admitted that“! the aun, énds 
And it is fol easy’ conceive what 
racter these hetvenly hodies had, to which:man 
ig at war with. the feue his- 
tory men; ‘though he hes said) muny 
things respecting the leathen, that are fiourn- 
fully teae, they are all based on a fa'se ussump- 


time,” the corruption of man has been the great 
of —pot, alt time,” “bat 
iilding of Babel, aod down to 


and all corrapt. ate all 
living witnesses against the doctrine of * the 
corruption’ of man’s powers,” taught in this 
Tn.view of the assumptions of our philoso- 

las *fook clearly at one inevitable re- 
sult.. If this doctrine of man’s corruption be 


first act of each individdal when he gratifies 
his “instinct to worship.” ‘But how can thet 
be sin, when ‘he is led to worship by an in- 
stinet, Which he has no ‘control ?” Our 
philoscpher: passes over this difficulty very 
smoothly. “* Now,” says he, “it is not our 
desiga to inquire, whether, or how far, man 
was guilty in the producing this evil condition 
of things.” 

He admits that “the condition of things is 
evil,” whether man is guilty or not, and pro- 
ceeds to inquire whether man “can save him- 
self from the debasing influence of idolatrous 
worship?” This he décides in the negative. 
“ There were,” says he, no means within the 
reach of human power or wisdom, by which 
maa could extricate himself from the evils of 
idolatry.” p. 23. Why not? as Mr. Finney 
would ‘say—** You have worshipped a wrong 
object, now turn round and worship wn _ 
one; changé your governing ose, and then 
you will huve a new But, alas 

erniny pur is “an instinct over whic 
which” leads: him inevita- 
bly to worship wrong. Having settled this 
point, he presents us with his plan of salvation. 
Salvation from what? “Not from any guilt or 
sin, but from.“ the evils ofidolatry!” 

What could any Unitarian desire more than 
this on the subjects of original sin,. the present 
condition of man, or the kind of salvation need- 
ed? Save men from the evils of idolatry and 
all is-well! Let them sustain a good reputa- 
tion as Jews, or Mahometans, or Deisis, or 
Christians, and all is well. ‘The plan of salva- 
tion | shaltexamine hereafter. 

be centinued.) 


For the Presbyterian. 
ACCOUNT OF THE SECESSION FROM THE CHURCH 

- Mr. Editor—The following was copied from 
a volume entitled, “Memorabilia of Perth,” which 
was printed in 1806, It is given without either 
alteration or correction. At the present junc- 
lure, it.may be interesting to some of your rea- 
ders to know something of this first Secession. 
During the severe winter of 1740, the Seceders 
at Perth assembled for public worship with 
their minister in the Glover’s Yard; and notwith- 
standing the intense cold, it was declared that 
nene of them suffered from having been so ex- 
posed. It should be recollected, that in those 
days the. services. of the morning occupied at 
least three hours, and the afierneon services, 
say two hours. 

The church in which he formerly officiated, 
being no longer accessible to the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, there was no alternative: soon af- 
ter this, a large building was erected. The son 
of this Mr. Wilson was the Seceder minister at 
Methoen,and the church minister Dr. James Os- 
wald, and he lived with each other with the 
warm affection of brothers. This was sixty 
years ago, Such a fact is honourable 7. on 


«“ Ja October 1732, the Synod of Perth and 
Stirling met at Perth. Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, 
minister at Portmoak, preached before them on 
Psalm exviii. 22, which was published. The 
application of this sermon gave great offence to 
a certain class of ministers in the Synod, whom 
he compared with the Jewish builders in the 
days of Jesus Christ, for which he was libelled 
by the Synod, and prosecuted before the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1733. ‘They rebuked him at 
their bar; the rebuke importing that he had 
departed from the word of God, and approved 
standards of the Church. ‘To this sentence he 
would not submit, but protested, That he should 
be at liberty still to preach the same truths of 
God, and to testify against the same or like de- 
fections of the church upon all proper occasions. 
Mesérs. William Wilson at Perth, Alexander 
Moncrieff at Abernethy, and James Fisher, at 
Kinlaven, ministers, adhered to this protest, and 
then they all withdrew. The Assembly passed 
an act, ordering the protesters to appear befvre 
the Commission in August, and to show their 
sorrow for their conduct; and if they refused 
to retract their protest, the Commission was ap- 
pointed to suspend them. The protesters ap- 

ared in August and adhered to their protest. 
They were suspended. In November, they ap- 
peared before the Commission, who, finding 
they diregarded the sentence of suspension, de- 
clared them no longer ministers of this church, 
and their churches to be vacant from the date 
of the sentence. When this was intimated to 
them, they read a paper wherein they made a 
Secession from the church, and protested, That 
notwithstanding this sentence, their pastoral 
felations to their several parishes should stil! be: 
firm and valid. The Assembly of 1734 seem- 
ed to disapprove of the measures taken in some 
former Assemblies and Commissions, for they 
repealed the act of 1733, passed an act in fa- 
vour of ministerial freedom, and sent Commis- 
sioners to address the King and Parliament for 
a repeal of the patronage act. They turned a 
young gentleman out of the charch, that had 
been ordained by the preceding Commission, 
contrary to the inclinations of the Christian 
people, and empowered the Synod of Perth and 
Stirling, under certain limitations, to restore the 
Seceders to their ministry.q Some time there 
after, that Synod accordingly took. off the sen- 
tence pronounced by the Commission in 1733 
against the Seceders; but they refused to come 
into the church, which they said had unjustly 
thrown them. out, associated themselves into a 
Presbytery, and published the Act, Declaration, 
and Testimony, for the doctrine, worship, &c., 
of the Charch of Scotland; in which they review 
the conduct of the Church for along series of 
years past, condemn her decisions, and represent 
herag corrupted. ‘They were st rengthened by the 
accession of Messrs. Ratph Erskine of Dunlerm- 
line; ‘Thomas Mair at Orwell, Thomas Naira! 
at Abbottshall, and James ‘Thompson at Burntis- 
land. 
Assembly met in May 1739. In 
sition to the moderate part-of the Assembly, 
the cause’of the Seceders was tabled ; and, af- 
ter long debates, a narrow majorily. carried the 
question, of sisting them at their bar, and pro- 


|} The house agreed to.an overture, which 


without| said defenders, for the offences so founc 


| concerning a religious clause in some bur- 
yess oaths, which, many thought bound them} 


| would gladden their hearts and be of incalcu- 


| heretofore published by the Board, such as, 


ssed 
-4oto an act, by which they find the libel ond 
against them, and find and declare, ‘Thut a 
rele- 
vant and.proyed, do justly merit the highest 
censures of the Church, and particularly that of 
deposition; but forbear. the same yet another 
year, in orderto give them a further time to re- 
turn to their duty; and to render them still more 


‘warrantable separation. _The Assembly o 
1840, afier long debate upon the Seceders’ 
cause, agreed to put the question, Depose, or’ 


"Therefore the Assembly. deposed the. above 
eight. ministers and declared their kirks vacant. 
The. Assembly thought that this- sentence 


proved the contrary; they have not only sprea 

their wings over Britain and Ireland, but have 
penetrated into North America. They after- 
wards divided among themselves on a question’ 


up to the religion established by law; and 
they are known by the name of Burghers and 


_Antiburghers. Ench of them have large and 
commodious kirks in Perth.” ie 
For the Presbyterian. 


BOUKS WANTED. 

Mr. Editor—Permit me through the medium 
of your paper to present to those friends of the 
Church who have learned the luxury of doing 
good, an object worthy of their Christian cha- 
rity. 

There is a little band of Presbyterians in 
Blacksburg, a small village of South-western 
Virginia, who have for a number of years ex- 
isted as an organized church. At the com- 
mencement of the late difficulties of the Church, 
they enjoyed a portion of the labours of a 
neighbouring minister. That minister however 
united with the seccding party, and they felt 
themselves conscientiously bound to decline fur- 
ther attendance upon his ministry. They re- 
mained without preaching for sometime, and 
as they number but from fifteen to twenty com- 
municants, they are not now able, and proba- 
bly will mot be for years to come, to obtain a 
pastor. There is but one Old-school minister 
living near enough to afford them any assist- 
ance. Many of their Sabbaths therefore pass 
without a word from the sacred desk. A small 
library of the -books published by our Board, 


lable benefit to them and their children. The 
writer has been able to give this people a ser- 
mon occasionally, during the past year. It 
will probably be impossible for him to do so 
often the present summer; and shall a little flock 
upon the mountains who have loved the truth, 
and adhered to us as tried friends, be left en- 
lirely destitute? 1 trust not. 

Any money which may be contributed for 
the object above named, may be handed to the 
Rev. H. A. Boardman, Philadelphia, or Mr. P. 
T. Jones, at the store of the Board of Publica- 
tion, corner George and Seventh streets, Philu- 
delphia. C. 


Fos the Pesbytenan. 
A PRESBYTERIAN MONUMENT. 


Mr. Editor—li is seasonable to remind pas- 
tors, and for pastors to remind their people,4hat 
the Board of Publication issued, some time since, 
«A History of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines: embracing an acccount of its princi- 
pal transactions, and biographical sketches of its 
most conspicuous members.”’ 
of 430 pages will be found an account of the 
origin of the Assembly, the progress of its de 
liberations and acts, and some biographical no- 


It would be, perhaps, scarcely less appropriate 
to the objects contemplated in the commemora- 
tion of that Assembly, to call the special atten- 
tion of Presbyterians to other historical works, 


‘¢ Phe History of the Covenanters in Scotland ;” 
«The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
its consequences to the Protestant Churches of 
France and I[taly ; containing memoirs of some 
of the sufferers in the persecution attending tha! 
event:” “* The Life of John Knox,” “ ‘Fhe Life 
of Andrew Melville.” | 

Would it not be a worthy method of observ- 
ing the Bi-centenary, if we erect in our dwel- 
lings during the month of July, or as soon as 
possible in the current year, the monument to 
the principles, piety, and wisdom, of our Fa- 
thers, the materials for which our Board have 
been accumulating to our hands for seve- 
ral years? Better than brass or marble 
is such a monument and far more effec- 
tive and true are the impressions it would 
give us of the faith of our ancestry than if we 
should raise a pile as solid and as costly as that 
on Bunker Hill. Many are able, after supply- 
ing their own family library with the whole 
series, ora large selection from it, to show 
their kind remembrance of friends by making 
them presents chosen from the same catalogue. 
The variety is such that the pastor, the elder, 
the parent, or the child, may each be suitably 
furnished. There need be no-restriction of this 
kind in observing the anniversary as a season 
of gifts, so long as there is a pastoral, parish, 
sunday-school or family library unsupplied, or 
unformed. | 

This monumental character of the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Publication constitutes one 
of its most valuable distinctions. Its works are 
indestructible. If it should cease to-day all further 
operations, the hundreds of thousands of vo- 
lumes which it has printed and bound will sur- 
vive. Ministers may die and be forgotten ; 
churches may decay; missions and missiona- 
ries become extinct; and candidates for educa- 
tion disappear—but books survive even such 
destructions, and may speak and exert -their 
influence so long as their pages are visible.— 
Like the bulb found in the coffin of the mum- 
my, which vegetated centuries after the age 
in which that mummy was a living body, and 
after the very race to which it belonged deged 
antiquarian research—a collection of solid 
theology may survive all the changes of matier 
and of time, and in fact, is most likely to revive 
and reproduce its influence than any other hu- 
man productions. _ 

Discourses, thanksgivings, public meetings, 
éc., may all be appropriate ways of celebra- 
ting the Westminster: Assembly, but let these 
be followed by the more substantial and endu- 
ring testimonial, which, as a church, we can 
transmit to posterity—the doctrine and the 
character of that great constituency, which was 
represented in Henry the Seventh’s chapel on 
the first of July 1643. 


When men love and-admire us, we think it 
is. for some merit in ourselves, and for a natural 
working of pride can love them. 


ceeding ‘upon the libel; on which they were cal- 
led, and the whole of them appeared. After an 
exhortation from the Moderator, who told them, 
that though they were come there to answer 2 

bel, the Assembly was now ready upon their. 
submission; 10 receive them wtth open arms. 
But Mr. Mair, Moderator of the Associate Pre- 


same reason that we love God so little, not- 
withstanding his superabundant. goodness to 
us in Christ, because it lays us-low, strips 
us of all excellence, and can_ only’ be- re- 
ceived in’ a deep sense of our own unwor- 


e .BRISCOPAL TENDENCIES. 

Qur-readers will have seen, in our last pub-|. 
Vieation, the specimen of what the efforis of the}. 
“Cambridge Camden. Society are intended to 


‘proach to the chancel by three bold and well- 


making ten feet in all. 


inexcusable if they should persist in their “| 
Not? tt carried bya great majority, Depose:| 
would weaken the Secession; but time bev) 


‘tem which demands attention. 


- ion of Christ was purposed, promised, predicted, 


In this volume! 


tice of nearly every member, in alphabetical 
| order. 


It.is for the} 


‘now that He formerly had not. 


thiness. 


THLE: 


produce; recently given at the opening of a 
new chapel at Penzance.. There was ‘‘ the ap- 


executed granite. steps.” Then rail, “ or 
father screen; and within. the rail, three 
more steps. ‘Then the reredos, and seven sedi-} 
lia, and the. credence and piscina. Then, 
** on the first altar-step are two elegant cande- 
labras, five feet and a-half high, containing 
candles of wax, four feet and a-half high "| 
Then, “ the service is 
read from a lectern, which is situated on the 
upper chancel-step.” ‘ The Litany is said 
from a fuldstvol, placed on the. second chancel- 
step, and looking towards the altar.” .“* The 
lessons are read from a brass eagle, which 
stands on the pavement of the choir.” 

We have then a description of how no fewer 
than. nine clergymen contrived to divide the 
service among them; the whole “effect” of 
which is said, again and again, to have been 
impressive,”’ and ‘* most impressive but of 
which, it is abundantly obvious, the chief pe- 
culiarity must have been, the distracting and 
dazzling effect of the whole glitter and parade, 
and perpetual changing of the dramatis persona, 
inevitably making quiet and’ abstracted devo- 
tion almost impossible. Three of these clergy- 
men, we are sorry to say, were members of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

There is, however, another part of the sys- 
It is this: di- 
vers parts of the service are to be “said” or 
“chanted” within the chancel, and looking to- 
wards the altar; i. e., at a distant part of the 
church, and with the minister’s face turned from 
the people. Thus he is no longer, as now, 
one with the people, and leading their prayers; 
but he is the mediating priest and intercessor, 
who is gone into the holy of holies, there to 
offer up prayer for them, 

We understand that in the architectural room 
of the Royal Academy there are designs for 
several interiors of this kind, to which we di- 
rect our readers’ attention. The evil is a pro- 
digious one: it is a vast practical step towards 
Popery. It seems to us that it will soon be ab- 
solutely necessary to form a Church Building 
Society on Protestant principles; and to pro- 
vide for the production of models in which a 
correct taste may be cultivated, without any 
tendency to the restoration of the Mass, or the 
Roodloft, or the Confessional. The chapel at 
Penzance is not described as consecrated. 
Whether this is intentional or not, we cannot 
tell; but so long as it remains without conse- 
cration, it will be in the owner’s power, at his 
mere pleasure, to transfer it whenever he pleas- 


es, to the Romish Church.—LZondon Record. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY—ETER- 
‘NAL ELECTION AND DECRERS. 


Ossection. If the doctrine of divine So- 
vereignty, eternal Election and Decrees, be 
true, then God is himself responsible for what- 
ever transpires in his dominions ; and it would 
be unjust to hold his creatures accountable for 
what they do. “ Wuy porH HE YET FIND 
FAULT? FOR WHO HATH RESISTED HIS WILL ?” 
Rom ix. 19. 

Ans. God holds his creatures responsible 
for the motives which govern their conduct. 
This is in accordance with Scripture and the 
universal sense of equity among mankind. ‘That 
God is a sovereign, and does his pleasure in 
heaven and earth, and that man is free and acts 
from choice and not by constraint, the scrip- 
tures clearly teach. How God does all his 
pleasure lishing all his purposes, and 
yet never infringing upon the freedom of his 
intelligent creatures, the infancy of the human 
mind here cannot comprehend. The crucifix- 


and executed according to the foreknowledge 
and determinate counsel of God; and yet the 
immediate agents who executed this purpose of 
the Great Eternal, ‘did it with wicked hands.” 
They did nothing but what God determined be- 
fore to be done. God was holy, and they were 
wicked in this thing—God did his pleasure, and 
they did theirs. ‘They were both free. How 
God controlled and guided their actions to ac- 
complish His purpose, and yet never invaded 
their freedom and accountability, the feebleness 
of finite faculties cannot comprehend, at least 
in their present infantile state. ‘The facts are 
clearly stated in the Bible, and we receive 
them upon the divine statement, without cavil. 
The above objection lies with equal force 
against all systems of intelligent belief upon 
this subject. The Arminian and Pelagian sys- 
tems only change it to another point—they do 
not remove it. It lies with all its force against 
the foreknowledge of God, which few have the 
hardihood to deny. For illustration: if a man 
constructs a machine, or locates one where he 
has good reason to believe it will prove de- 
structive of human life, he is held responsible 
for the injury it does, just in proportion to his 
belief or certainty that it would accomplish the 
evil. If aman fastens a gun to his door in 
such a way as to fire upon an attempt to force 
the door, and it kills his neighbour in his effort 
to enter, he is guilty. In this case the person 
injured actually fired the gun. The law makes 
the thing done by instrumentalities which had 
been arranged, believing and knowing that they 
would accomplish it, precisely the same as if 
done by his own hand with design. Now ap- 
ply this rule of judging of human acting to the 
divine foreknowledge, and we shall soon see 
the folly of all human judgment to measure the 
conduct of God. God knew, when he made 
the world and man, and gave them their vari- 
ous capacities and susceptibilities to influence 
and be influenced, with unerring certainty what 
would be the result. And yet knowing what 
would be the issue, he pushed them into being. 
By the rule which we apply to human conduct, 
who is responsible? God who made the ma- 
chine, the world and man, and placed them 
where he knew they. would accomplish just 
what has occurred? or is man who is the sub- 
ject of all these ills responsible? According to 
the objecter, God, and not man is responsible. 
The distinction between purpose, permission, 
and non-prevention, does not relieve the case. 
The whole subject is beyond the grasp of our 
finite faculties, and it is‘a foolish prying into 
what we cannot comprehend, to atlempt to un- 
derstand or explain it. Can an insect measure 
infinity? Dr. A. Clarke saw and felt that the 
divine foreknowledge was liable to precisely 
the same difficulties with decrees, and he made 
a most desperate effort to remove it from the 
Arminian system. He removed this difficulty 
from his system by creating a far greater one, 
viz. hy robbing God of his knowledge. He 
contended that omniscience was not actually| 
knowing every thing, but only the power, if he 
desire it, to know any thing. He alleged that 
there were some things it would be improper 
for God to know—these he chose not to know. 
If God’s knowing or not knowing any thing 
was a matter of choice, it would be for him ac- 
tually to know all things before he could deter- 
mine what he ought, and what he ought not to 
know. ‘Then, all that he does not now know 
he once knew, but because it was improper for 
him to know it, he chose to forget it—which is 
Again, if God by his Spirit converts, as all 
Christians believe, He does it by design, for He 
does nothing by accident. When did God form 
the determination or design to regenerate the 
soul in any given case? Was it just before He 
accomplishes the work 7 or did He always have 
the purpose or design? If it is a new purpose, 
then God is changeable, for He has a purpose 
All that God 
does He does by design, and all his designs or 


|:he is ia one.-mind.apd .changeth not.” 


_by the Spirit’s influence);by its abjective force, 
breaks down the and takes}. 


‘made man He knew he would fall, and although 


purposes are co-eternal with his existence, “* for 


election .is true. 


Again: -1f the truth. of God, {unaccompanied 


possession.of the citadel of the-soul, and en- 
thrones the love of God there, as Pelagians 
affirm, this doesnot relieve the case. The fore- 
knowledge of God is liable to precisely the 
same. objection that clection is. When God 


He intended to send his Son to die that fallen 
man might live, He knew that miltions would 
live and die and never hear-of Christ. He 
knew how many would. embrace the offered 
remedy and be saved, and how many would re. 
ject it and die. In other words, He knew, from 
the beginning, all that would ever be saved, 
with just as much certainty as he ever will 
know it. This certainty of the divine know- 
ledge is based upon the absolute certainty of 
the facts in the premises. If God knows the 
precise number.of the saved, and who they are, 
(and who doubts it?) then “ the number cannot 
be increased or diminished.” The Spirit of 
God, or the Truth of God (as some say,) will 
only save as many as God knows will be saved, 
no more and no less. God will know no more 
after the day of judgment than He now knows, 
or than He knew before he first spake creation 
into being, and the morning stars and sons of 
God serenaded the new universe with songs and 
shouts of joy. We see that the same difficul- 
lies lie with all their force against every sys- 
tem of belief on this subject. Calvinism is the 
most scriptural and rational, and we must either 
believe it, or like Dr. A. Clarke, strip God of 
his knowledge, and uncrown and dethrone him, 
and place blind chance at the helm of the uni- 
versal empire. We prefer wise temporal ru- 
lers to silly ones. How infinitely should we 
prefer an Erernat Kine ! 
CHURCH GOVERNNENT. 

Governments have been distinguished, by 
eminent writers upoa this subject, into four 
kinds, viz.— Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democ- 
racy, and Republicanism. We presume that 
all true hearted Americans will agree that a 
representative Republic more effectually se- 
cures the liberty, and maintains the rights, of 
the people, than any other kind of Government 
that has ever been established. Each form 
has its advantages and disadvantages, but a 
Republic combines more of the one, and ex- 
cludes more of the other, than any one of the 
other three. He who should call this in ques- 
tion in this country, would be looked upon as 
an enemy to his Government, and unworthy the 
enjoyment of its blessings. ‘Fhough there is 
this universal unanimity as to the best form of 
civil government amongst us; yet strange to 
say we have strenuous advocates of each of the 
four different forms of government as it regards 
the Church. We would naturally conclude 
that if all our citizens were agreed upon repub- 
licanism as the best form for the State, there 
would be the same unanimity as it regards the 
government of the Church ; for if it secures 
the rights of the people in the one, we see no 
reason why it should not in the other. But we 
find the very same men advocating one form of 
government for the State, and another for the 
Church. For example, in the Roman Catholic 
Church we have an illustration of a monarchy, 
in the Protestant Episcopal, and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, of an aristocracy, in the 
Congregational and Baptist Churches of a de- 
mocracy, and in the various kinds of Presbyte- 
rian Churches of a representative republic. All 
of these agree as to civil, and yet they all dif- 
fer as to ecclesiastical government; the Pres- 
byterians alone advocating the same principles 
both in Church and State. If it would not pro- 
long this article too much, we should be pleas- 
ed to run.the analogy between the form of gov- 
ernment in the Presbyterian Church and our 
form of civil government, and show the almost 
numberless points of resemblance in the one to 
the other. It has long been a source of grati- 
tude amongst Presbyterians, that the framers of 
our admirable civil constitution, had the consti- 
tution and form of government of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States in their eye 
asa model, and that some of the very same 
men who drafted the one drafted the other also. 

Strictly speaking, the Church has no legis- 
lative power, inasmuch as her Head, the Law- 
giver, has given her a complete code of laws 
to which she can make no addition. Her sole 
business is the interpretation and administra- 
tion of a code of laws formed w her hands. In 
this respect she differs from the State, as it has 
to make the laws, and then interpret and ad- 
minister them—and here is the only point in 
which the analogy between the two fails. In 
the Church the legislative power, so far as there 
is any, and the Judicial and Executive powers 
are vested in the same body, whereas in the 
State they are separated. 

The Church Session, composed of the chosen 
representatives of the people, first decides upon 
and administers the laws; butif any member 
believes that local prejudices have operated 
upon their decisions, and feels himself aggriev- 
ed, he can appeal to the Presbytery, a higher 
court still, composed of the representatives of 
the people, upon whom these local causes are 
not supposed to operate—and if not satisfied 
with their decision he can make an appeal to a 
still higher tribunal, until he can have justice 
done him. How different is this from those 
Churches which have adopted the democratic 
form. In them, the member whohas incurred 
the displeasure of some wealthy and influential! 
brother who can wield the majority and excite. 
their prejudices, has no resort. He must lie 
for ever under the censures of the Church, 
without the hope of ever having his wrongs re- 
dressed until the majority repents—and this 
they are not likely to do so long as their pre- 
judices remain. Let all Presbyterians then re- 
joice that they live under a republican form of 
government in Church as well as in State, and 
let them labour to hand it down uncontaminated 
to their posterity, for it affords a strong govern- 
ment which can protect their rights, and at the 
same time secure their liberty.— Protestant and 
Herald. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue. Prestpent.— Mr. Tyler, accompanied by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Navy, reached 
Washington on Friday, 23d June. The Secretary 
of War, stopped at Easton, Pa., on his way South, 
and will soon return to his duties, The Postmaster 
General, remained in Philadelphia a few days. 


RemMaRKABLE.—Never, says the United States 
Gazette, since the organization of the Government, 
has the administration presented such a remarkable 
aspect as it does at present. 


General Harrison died, and Mr. Tyler left the} 


duties of Vice-President to become the Acting Pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Southard, who succeeded Mr. Tyler in his 
ex-officio duties in the Senate, died, and Mr. Man- 
gum was elected to act in his place. 

Mr. Webster resigned, and Mr. Legare was ap- 
pointed in his place acting Secretary of State. 

Mr. Legare died, and Mr. Upshar is appointed ia 
his place, acting Secretary of State, - 

The-death of Mr. Legare leaves entirely vacant 
the office of Attorney General. = 

The Presidency, the Vice-Presideney, (qr.) and| 
the partments of State, having acting ineum- 
bents, and the. Attorney Generalship is entirely va- 
cant. 
Mr. Lecare.—The Boston Daily Advertiser says 
of his last moments :—* Mr. Legare was equally 
tranquil and collectéd, showing at each moment the 
affectionate spirit:and the vigorous powers which 
have from youth upward, marked his manly and 
noble character. He more than onee thanked God, 
that having left Washington with great reluctance, 
he was dying in the mere performance of his pub- 
lic daties, but he evidently felt no regrets, ex 
when speaking of a much. Joved sister—the only 


ERLAN, 


But_ so. -tranguil was the closing scene, t 
“friend in whose arma he rested, was abt conscious} 
‘that his spirit had passed, onti! the attendant physi-| 


2ist ult. The mournful occasion was generally re- 


Court of Errors of the state of New York, the long 


horses, injuring some others, and destroying the 


remaining member of his immediate family, to 
whom he had always been most tenderly attached. 


flis Jast.worde—a few moments before Anis death. 
and after his senses had partly failed—were 


cian made it known to him.” i . 
The faneral took place at Boston on Wednesday, 


spected throughout the eity. ‘The bedy was inter-| 
red at M-unt Anbura. The funeral services were 
pare at-Trinity church in Summer street. The 
resident and suite were present. ‘There were pre- 
sent many distinguished civic, military, and judi- 
cial cfhicers of the National and State Governments, 
and a large concourse of the eitjzens of Boston. 


Trrevute or Respect.—The President of the Uni- 
ted States has ordered, that as a mark of respect 
for the eminent talents, the distinguished public ser- 
vices, and the exemplary life of the late Mr. Lega- 
re, the following ceremonies be observed, the day 
after the receipt cf the order, at all Navy Yards and 
Naval Stations, and on board every vessel of war 


of’ the United States Navy in commission. The} 


flag to be hoisted at half mast, from sunrise vati! 
sunset. Seventeen minute gans to be fired, com- 
mencing at noon. All officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps to wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Epucationat Rerorm.—On Friday, 23d ult., Mr. 
Palmer, Seeretary of the Normal School Society of 
New Englan4, in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
delivered a Lecture at the Philadelphia High School, 
on the subject cf the errors in the Pennsylvania 
system of education, before the Controllers, Direc- 
tors, and Teachers of the Public Schools. He also 
delivered his second and last Lecture on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Zane street School house, to a 
highly respectable and intelligent audience, the 
greater part of which consisted of ladies. Mr. 
Palmer adverted to the system of education 


adopted in New England, as being much superior| 


to any other that he had yet seen. and then he pro- 


ceeded to show, by remark and illustration, the ra-| fi 


pidity with which the youth of the Eastern States 
acquire a sound and practical education. He next 
pointed out the errors which he conceived. to exist 
in the Pennsylvania system, and as calling for im- 
mediate reform, and concluded his lectare with some 
observations on the great utility of pursuing such a 
course of imparting knowledge to the pupil as would 
bring his retentive and reasoning faculties into the 
most vigorous operation. 


Miami Extension Canat.—This canal was let! 


at St. Mary’s, on the 15th June, to P. W. Taylor 
& Co., for the sum of $323,000. The estimate for 
the work was $367,000, and the law provided that 
it should not be let at more than that amount—bnt 
it will be seen that it was taken by one company at 
$45,000 less than the estimate. ‘The line of canal 
to be constructed under this letting is thirty-five 
miles in length, including a reservoir on Loramies 
creek, which will complete the Miami Extension to 
its intersection with the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
near Defiance. The contract provides that it shall 
be completed by the first of November, 1844, with 
ga it is said the company are fully able to com- 

Coat Sratistics.—The Boston Advertiser siates 
that the quantity of coal which was taken from the 
mines of the United States in the year 1839, accord- 
ing to the report made by the officers who made the 
returns of the sixth census, was 863,489 tons An- 
thracite, and 27,603,191 bushels, or about a mil- 
lion of tons of Bituminous. ‘The anthracite was 
nearly all the produce of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the bituminous of the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Ohio. The quantity imported 
the-same year was 3,614,320 bushe!s, making the 
consumption of the year about two millions of 
tons. 


Mexican Inpewnity.—Official information has 
been received at the Department of State, that the 
instalment of interest due to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States under the first article of the Convention 
with Mexico of 30th January, 1843, was paid on 
the 29th of April last, and that the amount has been 
safely remitted to this country, and deposited in the 
‘Treasury of the United States. 


Common Carrigrs.—By a recent decision of the 


mooted question has been settled whether steam- 
boat and railroad proprietors are answerable for 
goods put on board their conveyances. The deci- 
sion alluded to was given in the case of Tobey vs. 
Vanderbilt, and thereby the doctrine of the common 
law was affirmed. ‘The following are the points 


decided :—1. That.all common carriers are respon-} 


sible for goods put on board of vessels or convey- 
ances, without reference or respect to any notice 
that they may give that they will not be beld thus 
responsible. 2. That a notice on the part of the 
owners of any steamboat or conveyance that they 
will not be accountable, unless a receipt is taken, 
does not exonerate them from responsibility. 
Another decision, which goes to establish the re- 
sponsibility of common carriers, has just been made 
in the Supreme Court of Louisiana, affirming a de- 
cision of one of the lower courts, in which the plain- 
tiff wasa Mr. W. H. Kelly, and the defendants 
Messrs. Benedict & Carter, steamboat owners. ‘The 
plaintiff showed on the trial that he had pat on 
board the steamer General Brown, bound down the 
Mississippi river to New Orleans, thirty horses, 
and that at the town of Helena, thrcugh the mis- 
conduct or negligence of the captain, officers, and 
crew, her boilers exploded, killing twelve of the 


provender. Jt was further proved that when at the 
town of Helena, the safety valve was not opened so 
as to let off steam, and that none was soffered to es- 
cape while there; the consequence being that in 
attempting to leave, the explosion took place. The 
jury awarded the plaintiff $2500 damages. 


Friour anp recent official report of 
the Canal Commissioners of New York, states that 
the quantity of flour received at tide water from the 
Erie and Champlain Canals during the year 1842, 
was 1,577,555 barrels; and of wheat 328,347 bush- 
els. The quantity of flour forwarded eastward on 
the Boston railroad during the year ending 30th of 
November, 1842, was 170,614 barrels; being a lit- 
tle less than one-ninth of the whole amount. 

First CASE UNDER THE LATE TREATY.—ARREST 
or A Woman ‘accusep oF Murper.—A young wo- 
man named Christina Cochran, alias Gilmair, was 


arrested on Wednesday on board the brig Excel,| 


just then arrived at New York from Liverpool. Sh- 
is charged with having poisoned hep husband in 
Paisley, Scotland, in January last. ‘The New York 
Express says: 7 

The facts are said to be something like these :— 
The gentleman to whom she was married was a man 
of wealth, who settled £1000 upon her on the day 
of her marriage, and her father settled £1000 more ; 
thus placing at her immediate disposal, nearly ten 
thousand dollars. In three weeks from his marriage 
day the husband suddenly died. The wife, previous 
to her marriage, had been attached to a youug man 
named Spear, and, afterwards left the neighbour- 
hood in company with him, which caused the suspi- 
cion, and led to the discovery of the husband hav- 
ing been poisoned. It was then reported at Paisley 
that the wife intended leaving Liverpool for New 
York, and affidavits as to the particulars were sent 
to Sir James Graham by the rural policeman, 
who received orders, if Sir James supposed she 
could be demanded under the treaty, to proceed to 
Liverpool, and if it was ascertained that she had 
embarked, to take the steamer, and pursue her. He 
did so, and arrived here on the 3d of June. 


A Reuic or tHe in Derry, 
New Hampshire, on the 8th ult., Major Geo. Barn- 
ham, in the 94th year of his age. He served in the 
Continental army through the entire Revolutionary 
struggle, without a single furlough, even to visit his 
friends, and was engaged in most of the battles of 
the Revolution. He possessed an intellect of a high 
order, which he retained in an extraordinary man- 
ner to the Jatest period of his life. -For many years 
he had been a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church in Derry, and was regarded as one of the 
wisest in counsel of his townsmen. During the 
later years of his life he has enjoyed the pension so 
justly bestowed by the American people on those 
who gallantly struggled to achieve their Indepen- 
dence. | 

Anotuer RevotutTionary Patriot Gone.— Died 
in White Creek, Washington county, New York, 
on the 14th ult., James McKie, in the 83d year of 
his age. The subject of the above notice was born 
in Galloway Shire, Scotland, on the 7th day of July, 
1760, and emig‘ated to this country at the age of 14 
years, and at the age of 16 entered the service as a 
soldier of the Revolution, and served for some time 
in-that struggle for the liberty of his country. He 
at an early day attached himself to the Associate 
Reformed church in Cambridge, and remained a 
member of that until his death. He was the father 
of eleven children, all of whom, in mature years, 
together with their mother, were present at his fune- 
ral—also a Jarge number of his lineal descendant 
unto the fourth generation.—Salem Post. ~ 

Conriacration.—We learn from the 
Montreal (Canada) Herald of Wednesday, that the 
village of Boueherville, which contained a po- 


| egrenn of over one thousand souls, has complete-} 


been destroyed by fire. The village was. built 


ran'back to therear. There may have been abou 
two hundred houses, most of which were of stone, 
and many of them two stories high, with barne, 
stables, and other out-houses. Tt formed to mean 
collection of buildings, and had iy wealthy fa-| 
milies among its inhabitants. The fire originated 
from.a spark from the steamboat Chambly, on her 
way to Varennes. No lives were lost, but one child 
was very severely wounded. Much property was 
plundered, and several! boat lnads were taken away. 


~The church was insured for £500—about one-fourth 


of the loss. 


Tue Croron Dam Cases.—The case of James 
Baily, senior, and others, vs. the ener Aldermen, 
&c., of the city of New York, was brought to trial 
at Bedford, in Winchester county, before Judge 
Rugyles, on the 12th ult., and was terminated on 
the 2ist ult. The action was to recover damages 
sustained by the plaintiffs from the destruction, in 
January 1841, of the dam for the Croton Aqueduct, 
upon the ground of negligence and unskilfulness in 
the construction of the dam, whereby it was carried 
away, and the extensive Iron and Wire works be- 
longing to the plaintiffs were destroyed. Afier a 
clear and impartial charge from Judge Ruggles, the 
jury returned a verdict fcr the plaintiffs for sixty- 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty-eigtit dol- 
lars and seventy-three cents damages. 


Errects of Licutninc.—The house of Mr. 
John Sherman, of Barre, New Hampshire, was 
struck by lightning—the fluid descending one of 
the chimneys and completely demolishing it as low 
as the second story, where it divided and spread it- 
self in every direction, making an almost entire 
wreck of the building, from ridge-pole to founda- 
tion. “ But the most singular effect remains un- 
told. A portion of the fluid, leaving the chimney 
near the lower floor passed about six or eight feetto 
the foot of a bed occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Sher- 
man, It passed from the foot to the head of the 
bed, making its course on the tick and sheet, direct- 
ly between the two, and thence through the bolster, 

eather, and straw beds into the ceiling.—The 
limbs and bodies. of both Mr, and Mrs. Bucinen 
were scorched as if with a hot iron, and the hair 
on both their heads singed and burnt as if by a 
blaze! Mrs. Sherman was awakened by a pain 
resembling cramp in the limbs, and she awaken- 
ed her husband, which the electric stroke had fail- 
ed to do. Both felt some sensations of pain for a 
little time, but suffered no fufther inconvenience. 
Neither of them heard the report or knew the cause 
until told by the rest of the family who had been 
aroused or were awake. There were several other 
persons in the house, who sustained no injury. 
‘Those who have imagined there was protection in 
a feather bed will have their faith somewhat shaken 
by the experience of Mr. Sherman and bis wife.” — 

ampden Post. | 

F.Loripa.—The editcr of the Savannah Republi- 
can, who has lately returned from a visit to this ter- 
ritory, thinks that there will be'no more hostilities 
there. The number of Indian warriors now in Flo- 
rida is estimated at 68. ‘Fhe whole numberof men, 
women and children, is about 330. Negroes, not 
Indians, committed the late outrage near Newmans- 
ville. Gen. Worth was to leave St. Augustine on 
the 25th ult. in the steamer Col. Harney, for Tampa, 
to hold a conference with some of Sam Jones’ party, 
ten or a dozen of whom were there at the last ad- 
vices. The Chief, himself, witl not be present, 
though he desires it. Gen. Worth has not given 
permission to this effect, as he prefers to have him 
remain with his people, on account of the favourable 
influence which he exests over them. 

Tue Mystery Ur.—Private informa- 
tion having come to certain gentlemen in this city 
which led them to believe that a coloured woman 
exposed here for sale, was in truth a free person, 
and the same that was abducted from Philadelphia 
a year ago, 2 cautious and active investigation was 
instituted, which resulted in establishing the truth 
of these suspicions beyond doubt, and she was, on 
Wednesday evening, sent back to her friends. The 
man who brought here here, has, we understand, 
made himself invisible from the first. ‘The name 
of the coloured woman is Mary Loudon.—Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Courter. 

Goinc Bacx.—We are informed that a large im- 
portation of British dry goods, invoiced at £15,000 
sterling, upward of 70,000 dollars, recently arrived 
in the ship Glasgow, Capt. Lambert, from Liver- 
pool, is in course of re-shipment to Europe. This 
is said to be the largest export of debenture goods 
that has ever taken place at this post, os from the 
United States.— Commercial Aduertiser. | 

Navuvoo.—The population-of thie plaee, at. pre- 
sent, amounts to 16,000 The temple has advanced 
about 16 or 20 feet above ground, and will take 
several years to finish it. It is estimated to cost 
from $300,000 to $400,000. The Nauvoo House, 
a splendid building intended for a hotel, is in pro- 
gress of erection. 


Tue Vatiey or THE WaxBasn.—A correspondent 
of the Toledo, Indiana, Blade, says, that a company 
of Englishmen have purchased a large tract of 
land near the Tippecanoe battle ground, on which 
they intend to raise hemp and madder, for the cul- 
tivation of which, and tobacca, the soil is said to be 
well adapted. | 

Marsue 1n Missourt.—A beautifully variegated 
marble, of a brownish cast, interspersed with light 
spots has been found on the estate of Elum Harris, 
Esq-, Cape Girardeau county, Missouri. It is of 
fine grain and susceptible of a high polish. 


A Queer Coutt.—The Rome (New York) Citi- 
zen, states thata Mr. Brown, of Lee Cemtre, has a 
colt with two perfectly formed heads and necks. 
The colt is large and full grown, and. perfect in all 
respects. The heads are precisely alike, and the 
necks entirely distinet and separate from the breast 
and shoulders; the spines of the necks continue on 
through the body in two separate back bones, unit- 
ing at the tail. 

A Picrton Express.—A carrier pigeon arrived at 
the house of the Hon. Wm. Barrell, in Caman, Con- 
necticut, on Saturday afternoon, 17th ult., giving 
signs of hunger and fatigue. Ji.dge B. brought out 
some wheat to his winged visiter, which it very 


eating, its legs were noticed to be wrapped with pa- 
per; and on removing the bandages, they were found 
to contain Mr. Webster’s oration, delivered at the 
Bunker Hill celebration, written on two sheets of 
tissue paper. The Judge had the pleasure of read- 
ing the speech while the bird wassatisfying its hun- 
ger and regaining its strength, and then re-placing 
the tissue boots of the faithful airy messenger, it 
took a rapid flight to the West. 


ExuisiTion of American Manuractures.—The 
committee on exhibitions of the Franklin Institate 
announce to the public that they will hold an exhi- 
bition of American Manufactures under the direction 
of the Institute, in the city of Philadelphia, com- 
mencing on Tuesday the 17th of Guseber, and to 
continue until the 28th. Tothis proposed exhibition 
the committee invite the attention of our mechanics, 
manufacturers, merchants and dealers in American 
fabrics. ‘These exhibitions have done much good, 
and are well calculated to make known the skill and 
perfection of our own artisans. — 


A Huce Snaxe.—It is well known that there have 
been divers ramours through town relative toa large 
monster which, it was said, was seen above this 
place a short time ago. Each account we saw was 
so distorted by exaggeration that we concluded it to 
be a fiction—a hoax to test the credulity of the 
town; but we have since learned that such a hnogd 
animal has been actually seen. We had the cir- 
cumstances from gentlemen of veracity. A son of 
Mr. Spillman, and a son of Mr. Hoagland, on last 
Friday week, about one mile and a half above this 
place, on the Kentucky side of the river, while walk- 
ing along the bank, saw in the edge of the water an 
animal bearing every appearance of a huge snake. 
They approached to within about forty steps, when 
it took the water and swam nearly to the Indiana 
shore, when it disappeared.—Another gentleman, 
who was riding by, upon his attention being directed 
to it by the boys, distinctly saw it, though it was 
near this shore of the river, which proves it to have 
been very large, to be distinguished at such a dis- 
tance. It was supposed to be from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. Jt was. of a very dark colwur, and 
had something like a shining silvery ring about its 
neck. Its trail in the sand and across the roads has 
been seen. It has appeared several times within a 
few years, and about the same place, and has been 
seen by several persons. Wecan form no conjecture 
as to what kind of animal it is, but that such a mon- 
stroos amphibious nondescript has been seen, we 
have no hesitancy io believing.~Madison (Ja-) News. 


East Tennessee—The people of East Tennessee 
are working the ground with an energy we have never 
known befcre. Every farmer bas muStered ap his 
full force, old and young, big and little—every horse, 
mole, ox, and calf—al/ that can work, are in the field, 
both early and late. Every hillside and valley has 
been turned up by the plough; and, from appear- 
ances, we have every prospect of at least a har- 
vest, Oar citizens are freeing themselves from their 


but still they are getting oul of debt, which weighed 


down their energies like a mill-stone round the neck. |. 


Knoxville Post. 


A the right bank of the St. Lawrence, fronting 


the river for about a mile, aid four principal streets 


| ty, is actively engaged in thie interesting and 
truly profitable business, when properly followed 


astic, and his information uf 
doubt ensure his i 


engaged in the enterp 


greedily ate from his hand. While the pigeon was| 


embarrassments in many cases at a great sacrifice.| 


Cunrune oF Su.x.—Joel C.. Brown, of MeMian joyed 


103: 


and well understood. Mr. Brown is very enthasi- 
the subject, will no 
success. have embarked in 
the Silk Business, with bat liule or no knowledge 
of the habits of the silk-worm, and siill more deb 


cient in other important details. ‘The quence 


is a failure,and when one man signally fuila, it de- 
ters hundreds, who perhaps would otherwise have 
rise. We learn from oor ex- 
change papers, that a Frenchman, -by the name of 
Vasseur, has located himself near Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, where he intends experimenting on @ 
large scale.—Jb, 

Jesuits’ corner stone ofa Je~ 
suits’ College. was laid at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, on Wednesday, 22d alt. 

Trape Sars or Booxs.— The Boston annnal. 
trade sale of books, closed on Friday, 234 ult) the. 
amount of sales having been very large, and the 
hooks having brought good prices. The sale lasted 
four days, and the attendance of purchasers was nu- 
merous the whole time. 


sy a thunder storm 
in Sandersville, Georgia, on the 7th ult. Miss Mary 
E. Youngbtood, a young lady of 19 years, stepped 


large, tall Lombardy poplar, which was struck at 

the very moment she reached the door, shivering the 
tree to its base, A part of the fluid tore up the shin-- 
gles of the roof above the door for several feet, split 

the timbers of the adjacent door, melting off the’ 
heads of nails in the door, and passing through her: 
body, instantly deprived her of life! Her clothes 
caught fire, and a thimble which she hed in her bo~ 
som was partially melted. 


A Storm.—A most destructive hail storm o¢cur- 
red in the region of Raleigh, North Carolina, on the 


extend over a belt of country more than three miles 
wide. Within this range, the Register says, it pro- 
duced total desolation. 

Tas Uniren States Aruy.—The improved ap-. 
— of the soldiers of the United States Army, 

8 a subject of general rematk. Necessity, four 
years ago, compelled the enlistment of fo ; 
this is now discontinued, The class of young na- 
tive Americans, who now fill the ranks, have great- 
ly improved the appearance of the troops.—N. York 
American. 

Tue Pennsytvania Canat.—A breach was made 
in the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal, four miles below Easton, on Friday, 23d ult. 
Seventy-five feet of the tow path is gone. The bet- 
tom is washed away ninety-five feet in length, and 
twelve deep. It is thought that it will take about a 
week to repair the damaye, 


American Manuracturep Sitks.—Mr. John W. 
Gill, proprietor of a Silk Manufactory at Mount 
Pieasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, has been exhibit- 
ing at Barnnm’s City Hotel, for some days past, a 
variety of very handsome and substantial specimens 
of American silks, manufactured entirely by him- 
self. They consist of gloves, cravats, handker- 
chiefs, stockings, searfs, pieces in the web for la- 
dies’ dresses, of different colours, besides numerous 
other articles, all of which have an admirable tex- 
ture, and appear to be of a highly durable quality. 
Mr. Gill states that his enterprise has thus far prov- 
ed successful, even heyond his most sangnine ex- 
pectations. Besides the which employs 
about fifty hands on an average, he has a large Mul- 
berry grove, and an extensive cocoonery, whereby 
he is enabled to raise a considerable portion of the 
worms that supply the raw material. It is several 
years since this: enterprise was undertaken by Mr. 
Gill, and at present he has invested in it about thir- 
ty thousand dollars, which yields, as he states, a 
very handsome equivalent. Having. given much 
attention to the business in its various branches, he 
has also had an opportunity of discovering the best 
manner of cultivating the worm; to accomplish 
which a ventilating apparatus has been invented by 
him, to facilitate the worm in feeding, found to be 
of great service. It is simple in construction, saves 
much labour, and is accoun‘ed a highly valuable 
improvement.— Baltimore Patriot. 


An Outrace.—The New York Tribune of Tues- 
day last says—** We have received the particulars 
of ahigh outrage perpetrated upon an American 
brigantine owned in this city, by the British Col- 
lector of the Customs at Sierra Leone, on the coast 
of Africa. The whole is supported by authentic 
documents, and has been properly represented to 
the Government at Washington.” 


Woort.—The wool season, says the Wheeling 
(Virginia,) Times, has comme herein earnest ; 
and there appears to be plenty of money on hand 
for the purchase of all there is in the country. and 
the stock is notsmall, There are eight or ten buy- 
ers to our knowledge, full handed. It commands 
16 to 20 cents. ‘Phe same Journal informs us that 
there is a small manufactory of cassimeres about 
four miles from that city, and further, that these 
manufacturers are now sending their cassimeres to. 
Baltimore, and selling them to advantage. 


Cincinnati Astronomican Society.—The first. 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 16th 
ult. Professor Mitchell, from the committee ap~ 
pointed to procure a site for the Observatory, repor‘ed 
that N. Longworth, Esq., had presented to the Asso- 
ciation four acres of ground for that purpose, ‘The 
thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Longworth 
for his munificent donation. The Anniversary Ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. J. H. Perkins, after 
which officers were elected to serve the ensuing 
year. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENGE., 
FROM HAYTI. 


Advices from Port au Prince up to the Ist June, 
have been received at New York. The principal 


| item of intelligence is the promulgation of a gov- 


ernment plan for suppressing indolence,-and for en- 
couraging agriculture among the penple, Out of 
60V0 voters in Port au Prinee, only 300 had inscri- 
bed their names on the list of electors for members 
of the convention, which is to meet the present 
month, and form a constitution, 


FROM MEXICO. 
Vera Cruz papers to the 4th of June, and city of 
Mexico to the 29th of May, have been received. 
‘The news of the conclusion of hostilities in Yus 
catan had not reached Mexico. There was an evi- 
= apprehension that the expedition would prove 
a failure. 


A spirited discussion was going on in the Mexi+ — 


ean capital, on the question of an arrangement with 
Texas on the plan of a qualified independence on 
the part of the latter, with a provincial Legislature, 
&c. The Siglo and Estandarte are earnest for a 
pacific arrangement, while the Diario del Gobierno, 
Crepusculo, and other papers, are furious for war. 
The Crepusculo, in commenting on this subject, 
states that far from making a false step, the govern«. 
ment is now getting in readiness on the frontier a 
division, with a means to penetrate to the 
very centre of Texas, uriless the ‘adventufers sub- 
mit to the laws of the Republic, and acknowledge 
her sovereignty and rights. | 


MARRIED, 

On the Ist ult., by the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, Faan- 
cis J. Steet, M.D., to Miss Frances, daughter of 
Rosert WaALLace, Esq., all of Philadel phia. 

At Princeton, N. J., June 28th, by Rev. Benjamin H. 
Rice, D.D., Rev. Cuaates Forp, of Williamstown, N. J., 
to Miss Cornetia H. Van Arspace, of the former place, 

On the 20th alt. by the Rev. Dr. Wylie, Mr. Wittiam 
Srevenson, of Pittsburgh, to Miss Naney Sraaxerr, of 
Philadelphia. 


DIED, 
At Woodbury, N. J., on the 23d ult., Rev. Samugz Da 
of the Presbyterian church at 


North Presbyterian Church. 

_ The Sabbath afiernoon services in the North Presbyte- 
rian church, Philadelphia, (Rev. T. L. Janeway’s,) will beat 
four until further notice. 


Sabbath Evening Services, 
The followi ble shows the Sabbath evenings of a 
1 ich respective . Presbyterion Churches 
Philadelphia, (so far as we haye been informed,) hold their 
evening services. “ 


PASTORS. 
2d Chureh, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 
8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, © Ist do. 
u v. Mr. ; 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. do, 
6th Rev. Mr. Janes, 
10th Church, Rev. Mr Board man. the lest do. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—The subscriber, at present 
residing in Mifflin county, Pa.. is desirous of obtaining 
information of his mother Ann Wheaton, or his brothers 
Robert and e Wheaton, or his sister, Sarah Ann Whee- 
ton. if living ; who at the time of his father's decease resided 
in the city of Philadelphia, Thé andersigned 
ont to a 


EDWARD WHEATON: 


eligible part of the ci 


july} 


to the back door, within two feet of which stands a - 


17th ult. Fortunately, however, its effects did not 


in the famil y-of Noah till -ifterthe ¢oulusion| -bytery,'tead apaper.entiled, “ An Act of tt 
Be he.said judicatories may| | 
»elaim to 4 es.over the said Presbytery, or 
7 4 any of the members.thereof, or over any that 
: ‘are vader their inspection ; and particularly de- 
= ‘elining the authority of a:General Assembly q 
; 5 now met at Edinburgh, the 10th of May 1739,” 
‘ After reasoning, the Assembly divided on 
gut Phe apostle of the gentit , sets this anbject this question, Proceed to.a final sentence, or 
ig in its, fight not Not? and it carried Not, by a very few yoices. 
| Sod theit knowledge, “When the w 
shee lam not as God.” They} 
| we, the’ Mahometa wetans. an | 
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no intelligence from his relatives. — thie notice mest 
: | | directed to him at Allenville, Mifflin county, Pa., will meet ; 

| with prompt attention. 44 
, by gentieman and lady, or by « single | 4 
| who desire to be accommodated with bo: | 
at No. 31 Filbert street, above Philadelphia. . 

— 


- 


~ 


trees Wwe may gaze on thé eagle now, 
nd. the: stream and the torrent, thé shore and the 
y-join the bright chorus, “ Our Zion is free !” 
From the fanes of our sires we have turned away; 
Axid’ne’er with out dead shall we slumber there, — 
_ When forth we have fied from the eun-light 
Most for the, prayer a 
perchance'from & bark, on the free wild ocean, 
tered devotions 


Uneisgled. by walla sball shides strains be:-heard 


4 


| by this identical snake. 


goms-—'tis the caskets: we yield. 


Grout disir dwellings, out pastors go forth, 
south, mid'the hills of the north, 
Frama 
Dewellé there a shade on each Jofty brow? 
Falls there:a:teat o'er the severing 
Bach eye lilid a faicon's is flashing bright, 
is-calat and éach step is light! 
They have knelt at the Father’s Triune throne, 
And they kitow they are His; they are “not their own,” 
they go—though exch hope hath fled, 
Fyoin eattlily sceptre—a crown-wreathed head. 


They, she lip. of the seorner may curl, 
Hie s may flash forth and his flag may.unfurl, | 


is sword 
t blessed. thrice blessed, our path shallbe, 
We bare rom our feiiers, the Cuuncn is free ! 


= 


‘From the Edinburgh W: 
+ Ai voice on the hills of Scotland! 
voice on the barren heath! 
A stirring of the martyr dust, 
“Pie good old causé is owned again, 
. the-days of yore, 
And the Banner of the Covenant, 
_ Streams on the storm once more ! 
We hail thee ! ancient Banner— | 
‘Neath which our fathers fought !— 
“Thy very stains are sacred, 
_ From ttue heart-stream caught ! 
* Once more we rally round thee, 
>, Our holiest and our best— 
--Nor let-a standard-bearer faint, 
- Until we reach our rest! 


quiet haven 

... » The bark must hope to ride, 

' That bears the gospel freight of peace, 

..,O’er the world’s adverse tide! 

* Not'to earth’s smile and sunshine, 

Church of Christ must cling— 

» When did the usurper’s minions love 
The children of a King? 


_ On through the’barren desert ! 
Onneath the world’s dread frown ! 
The thorns that'strew our pathway o’er, 

from Master’s crown ! 
_ Bearing the vessels of our God, 

Striving beneath His eye— 
_ Our beacon be the “ Burning Bush !” 

Our record is on high! 
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SNAKE CHARMING. 

From “ Extracts from my Indian Diary,” im the New Month- 

ly Magazine. 

. When I was ou General D——’s staff at 
Trichinopoly, there was adry well in the gar- 
den, which was the favourite haunt of snakes, 
and in which [ shot several. One morning | 
discovered a large cobra capella at the bottom 
of this well, basking in the sun; but while J 
ran to fetch my gun, some of the hative ser- 
vants began to pelt him with stones, and drove 
Kim into his hole among the brickwork. | 
therefore sent for the snake-charmers to get him 

outs Two of these worthies. having arrived, we 
lowered them into the well by means ofa rope ; 
one of them (after performing sundry incanta- 
tions, and sprinkling himselfand his companion 

With ashes prepared from the dung of a sacred 
cow) began to play a shrill monotonous ditty 
upon a pipe, ornamented with shells, brass 
rings, and beads; while the other stood on one 
side of the snake’s hole, holding a rod, furnish- 
ed at one end with a horse-hair noose. 

- At first, the snake, who had been considera- 
bly .bullied before he took refuge in his hole, 
deaf to the notes of’ the charmer; but, 
after an hour’s constant playing, the spell be- 

ito operate, and the snake was heard to 
ave. In a few minutes more he thrust out 
his head—the horse-hair noose was dexterously 
slipped over it and.drawn tight, and we hoisted 
the men, dangling their snake in triumph. 

Having carried him to an open space of ground, 
they released him from the noose, The enra- 
ged snake immediately made a rush at the by- 
standers, putting to flight a crowd of native ser- 
vants, who had assembled to witness the sport. 

shake-charmer, tapping him on the tail 
with a switch; induced him to turn upon him-, 
self; and at the same moment sounding his 
pipe, the snake coiled himself up, raised his 
head, expanded his hood, and appeared about 
to strikes but, instead of doing so, he remain- 
ed in the position, as if fascinated by the 
music, darting out his slender forked tongue, 
and following with his head the motion of the 
man’s knee, which he kept moving from side 
to side, within a few inches of him, as if tempt- 
ing him to bite. No sooner did the music 
cease, than the snake darted forward with such 
fury that it required great agility on the part of 
the-man to avoid him, and he immediately 
made off as fasts he could go. The sound of 
the pipe, however, invariably made him stop, 
and obliged him to remain in an upright posi- 
tion as long as the man continued to play. 

. After repeating this experiment several times, 
we placed a fow! within his reach, which he in- 
stantly darted at and bit. ‘The fowl screamed 

the moment he was struck, but ran off and 
te picking among his companions as if no-! 
thing had ed. “I pulled*out my watch to 
know how long the venom took tooperate. In 


about halfa minute, the comb and wattles of} 


thie fowl began to change from a red to a livid 
hue, and were soon aearly black, but no other 
symptom was apparent; in tivo minutes it be- 

Ato“Slagger, was seized with strong convul 
sions, to the ground, and continued to strug- 


gle violently till it expired, exactly three ‘mi-| 


nutes,and.a half after it had been biven. On 
ing the fowl, we-found that he had merely 
been touched on the extreme point of the pin- 
jon; the wound not larger than the puncture of 
a needle, was sutrovnded by a livid spot, but 
the remainder of the body, with the exception of 
the comb und- wattlés;*which were of a-dark, 
livid hue, was of the natural colour, and I after- 
wards learned that the coachman (a half caste) 
="The Charmer now offered to show us his me- 
thod-of.catching snakes, and seizing the rep- 
tile"fabout five feet-long) by the point of the 
fail with his left hand, he.slipped the right-hand 
the-body with tlie ewiftness of lightoing, 


grasping by thé throat with bis finger 
aod thumb, held: tia: fast, and forced- him to: 


on: hie jaws, and display his. poisonous fangs. 
ing“now gratified “my curiosity, 


it his fangs might be extracted—an operation 
easily perfor with a pair of forceps »~but 


“the shake’ being 'xémurkably fine 
> | charmer.was unwilling (6 extract his teeth; as 


4 


ty, proposed 
Be destroyed, dr’ at 


f. 


he Operation sometimes. proves fatal ; and beg- 
hard to bellowed to keep him fg 3 
was, that] atlast suffered. him to put-him in a 
quently brought the’ saake to the house to ex- 
hibit -stilf with’ his fangs entire, as 


| ascertdined by personal inspection, but so tame 
. that he handled him freely, and apparently 
| without fear of danger. On my return to Tri- 

chinopoly, afier an absence of some weeks, I}. 
inquired. for my friend the. snake-churmer, and 


» learned that he was dead, having been bitten 


ad 


> About the year 1650, the East India Com 


pany received from» Bantam two canisters con- 
tarping one hundred and forty-three pounds of 


But whether by bock;or-by forest;or field, } tea, and this is believed to have been the first 


| importation: of this article. The introduction 
of the use of it as a beverage was very gradual, 


{ as appears by the following curious memoran- 
board, and the old home-hearth, = 
smiled Who have gobe from earth! 
| for a case of tea, 


dum in. the diary of Mr. Pepys, secretary of 
the Admiralty; September 26, 1661, | sent 
or a Chinese drink of which | 
never drunk.” 
In Great Britain the duties on tea, and the 
) importation of it, were inconsiderable till 1690, 
| by which time the East India Company first 
thought the article worth their attention as a 
branch of trade. Ina few years the average 
importation amounted to 60,000 pounds per 
| annum—the average price being sixteen shil- 
lings.—In 1722 the quantity of tea imported 
exceeded a million of pounds, and from that 
period the importation and consumption of tea 
in that country rapidly increased. 

But few persons are probably aware of the 
immense amount: of money vow paid every 
year to the Chinese for tea. The quantity of 
this leaf consumed in Great Britain is truly 
ehormous—and although it is freely osed by 
all classes, it cannot be classed among the ne- 


_ | cessaries of life—it contains little or no nutri- 


ment, and is undoubtedly injurious to some 
constitutions. We are told by the “ Fanqui in 
China,” that the number of shopkeepers who in 
1832 took out licenses to sell this article by re- 
tail, in the United Kingdom, was one hundred 
and one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven, 
and we may suppose that’ the amount has 
rather increased than diminished since that pe- 
riod. ‘To supply them the East India Compa- 
ny, during the last three or four years before 
the expiration of their charter, imported no less 
than thirty-one millions five hundred thousand 
pounds of tea annually, in which the proportion 
of green to black was one to five. Since the 
opening of the free trade a still greater quanti- 
ty has been brought over, so that in 1834 no 
fewer than one hundred and fifiy British vessels 
of eighty-two thousand four hundred and seven- 
ly tons register, resorted to Whampoa, and 
took away with them the enormous quantity of 
forty-three millions six hundred and forty-one 
thousand two hundred pounds of tea. Since 
this period the amount has rather diminished, 
the losses sustained having somewhat cooled the 
ardour of the speculators ; but still it has exceed- 
ed the average quantity imported by the East 
India Company. The exports from Canton 
from Ist of October, 1836, to 10th April, 1837, 
being thirty-three million two hundred and 


} eleven thousand three hundred and thirty-two 


pounds, of which the green bore the proportion 
of one to about three and a half of the black 


} ‘kinds.— Boston Journal. 


ANXIETIES OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 


A man was speaking to me a few days ago 
of the emotions with which he was overwhelm- 
ed, when he bade adieu to his family on his 
last voyage. ‘The ship im which he was to sail 
was at Edgarton, in Martha’s Vineyard. ‘The 
packet was at the wharf which was to convey 
him.from Nantuckettotheship. Hewentdownin 
the morning and saw all his private sea stores 
stowed away inthe little sloop, and then returned 
to hishometo take leave of his wifeand children. 
His wife was sitting at the fireside, struggling 
in vain to restrain her tears. She had an infant 
a few months old in her arms, and with her foot 
was rocking the cradle in which lay another 
little daughter about three years of age, with 
her cheeks flushed with a burning fever. No 
pen can describe the anguish of such a parting. 
It is almost like the bitterness of death. ‘'he 
departing father imprints a kiss upon the cheek 
of his child. Four years will pass away ere he 
will again take that child in his arms. Leav- 
ing his wife sobbing in anguish, he closes 
the door of his house behind him. Four 
years must elapse ere he can cross that 
threshhold again. One sea captain upon 
this island has passed but seven years out 
of forty-one upon the land. A lady said tome 
a few evenings ago, 1 have been married 
eleven years, and counting all the days my 
husband has been at home since our marriage, 
it amounts to but three hundred and sixty days. 
He is now absent having been gone filteen 
months ; and two years more must undoubtedly 
elapse ere his wife can see his face again. And 
when he shall return, it will be merely to visit 
his family for a few months, when he will 
again bid them adieu for another four years’ ab- 
sence. 
I asked a ladythe otherday, how many 
letters she wrote to her husband during his last 
voyage. ‘One hundred,” was the answer.— 
And how many of them did he receive?” — 
‘¢ Six.” The invariable rule is to write by every 
ship that leaves this port or New Bedford, or 
any other port that can be heard from, for the 
Pacific Ocean. And yet the chances are very 
small that any two ships will meet on that 
boundless expanse. It sometimes happens that 
a ship returns, when those on board have not 
heard one word from their families during the 
whole period of their absence. Imagine then 
the feelings of a husband and a father, wha re- 
turns to the harbour of Nantucket after a sepa- 
ration of forty-eight months, during which time 
he heard no tidings whatever from his home. 
He sees the boat. pushing off from the wharves 
which is to bring him the tidings of weal or 
wo. He stands pale and trembling, pacing the 
deck, overwhelmed with emotions which he in 
vain endeavours to conceal. <A friend in the 
boat greets him with a smile, and says, “ Cap- 
tain, your family are all well.” Or, perhaps he 
says, Captain have heavy news for you ; 
your wife died two years and a half ago.”” A 

oung man left this island last summer, leaving 
in his quiet home a young and beautiful wife and 
infant child. That wife and child are now both 
in the grave. But the husband knows not, and 
probably will not know of it for months to come. 
He perhaps falls asleep every night, thinking of 
the loved ones he left at his fireside, little ima- 
gining that they are both cold in death. 

On a bright summer afternoon, the telegraph 
announces that a Cape Horn ship has appeared 
in the horizon. And imme liately the stars and 
stripes of our national banner are unfurled from 
our flag-staff sending a wave of emotion through 
the town. Many families are. hoping that it is 
the ship in whi¢h their friends are to return, 
and all are hoping for tidings from the absent. 
Soon the name of the ship'is announced. And 
then there is aneager.contention with the boys to: 
be the first bearer of the joyful tidings to the 
wife of the captain ; for which service a silver 
dollar is ‘the established and invariable fee.— 
And who can describe the feelings which must 
then agitate the bosom of the wile, Perhaps she 
hus heard no. tidings from the ship for more 
than a year. Trembling. with excitement she 
dresses herself to. meet her husband. “fs he 
alive,” she says to herself, “oram a widow, 
and the poor children orphans?” She walks 
about the room unable to compose herself suffi- 
ciently to’sit déwn ; eagerly she is looking out 


-out of the window and down the'street. She sees 


PRESBYTER LAN: 


man with burried steps turd the corner, and ul" Conscience armed with tertérs lashed’ hin wn: ics y its: movements wete al J tare of the room bie at 82 deg., let the} (UREAT REDUCTION.~Fos's Book of Martyr, the 
little boy hold of hishend. ‘Yes, it is he. “And her}: ceasingly, and who could sleep? And this*was gether stopped, by small screw becoming) mixtute be about 60 deg. : G 31.50! 
fittle has gone down to the boat and found) not the restlessness‘of disease, the raving of a| loose. The exhibiter requested the-company Sth Whether the churning be performed by | this one, formerly so a $200. 

A CO. 


‘stéam power, horse power, or by manyal la- 
bour; the motion must be quick at first, If by 
man, there must be a regular supply of what w 

in Lancashire call elbow grease.” ‘The sepa- 
ration should take place in less than an hour, 
or there is something wrong in the temperature 
or in the churner. I frequently see men and| 


_be patient while he remedied the evil, tellin 
them that the machine was as useless without 
the screw, as the screw would be without the 
machine. ~ 

Think of tffis, not proudly, but humbly ; let 
“not-the questiofi be, am I a wheel, a spring, a 
SCIENCE, only what every one may suffer who} lever, a pivot, a screw, or a pin? but am [a 
| lsabandoned of God !” | helper or a hindrance in the machinery of the 


bad things in the world, 


_ There are. three 
BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. | which all should strive hard to avoid. ae 
y 


Ooe hundred and eight of the surviving! as the pathway of life may be, if we could on 
officers and soldiers of the war of the American] avoid bad thoughts, bad words, and bad deeds, 
Revolution attended the celebration of the com-| we should make it as Jevel as a bowling-green. 
pletion of the Bunker Hill Monument, on Sa-} A bad thought is, the worst that can get 
turday, June 17th. Annexed we give a list of} under a boy’s waistcoat, and the longer it re- 


disordered’ intellett, for the “anguish ma- 
niac strugglingin his chains! It was'a man o 
intelligence, education, health, and affluence, 
~given up to himself—not delivered over to the 
avenger of blood to be tormented before his 
time—but left to the power of his own rain 


“his father. “Or, perhaps instead of this, she sees 
-two of her neighbours returnmg slowly and 
sadiy, and directing. their steps to her door.— 
The blood flows back upon her heart. They 
rap atthedoor: It is knell of her husband's 
death. ‘ And she falls senseless to the floor as 
they tell her that her husband has long been 
entombed in the fathomless ocean. 
. . This is not fiction, These are not extreme 
eases, which the jmagination creates. They 
are facts of continual occurrence—facts which 
awaken emotions to which no pen can do jus- 
tice. A fews weeks ago a ship returned to 
this island, bringing the news of another ship, 
that she was nearly filled with oil—that all on 
board. were well—and that she might be expect- 


more, when there is nothing more required but 
‘elbow grease” to make the separation take 
place in’ proper time. 

6th. As soon as the separation takes place,| 
churn slow till the butter colleets into lumps. — 
If the weather be hot, adding a little cold water 
will effect this sooner. 

7th. Immediately after the churning is fin- 


women dabbling in the churn for half a day, or} 


these venerable men, and their respective ages./ mains there, the more mischievous it becomes:| ished, let the butter be taken out of the butter- 


ed in a neighbouring port in such a month.— 
They were as follows : it is more poisonous than arsenic, more deceit- 


The wife of the captain resided io Nantucket,| 


milk and worked a little, to get a great portion) 


and ear ly.in the month, with a heart throbbing} Phineas Johnson, (old- |Ephraim Marsh 76| ful than a snake, and far more dangerous than| of the milk from it. Then add a little fine salt 
| with affection and hope, she went to greet her| _ est present,) aged 97|Peter McIntosh 85! the bite of a mad dog. A bad thought got into| and work it again, still taking the milk from it 
husband on his return. - At length the ship ap-| Jonathan Harrington 95) William Wiggin 79| the heart of the first boy that ever was born,| as it springs. ‘Then add what salt is intended 
peared, dropped her anchor in the harbour, and]. oe Bigelow pe fa age oa and it never left him till it made him kill his} to put in, more or less, according to the time 
the friends of the lady went to the ship to es | poe eawee : r- tc Usher 77| brother. Shun bad thoughts, fear them, hate] it is intended to be kept, but never make butter 
cort the husband to the wife, from whom he Elijah Dresser 93/Hugh Moore 79| them, fight against them, and pray against} without salt if it be only intended to be kept but 
esse Smit . Shaw some “‘elhow-grease’ in work- 
| been seized with the coast fever, upon the is-| Philip Bagley ~ g8|Josiah Fletcher 84 VENTILATED APARTMENTS ing the salt in, and in doing this, all the milk 
land of Madagascar, and when about a week} Needham Maynard  ggjNathan Fisk _ 80 Mae will come out. The butter will then be sweet/ 
| out, on his return home-he died, und was com- — = ce 87\Benjamin Robbins = =77; A man consumes or spoils more than one gal-! and solid, and will remain so for twelve months 
mitted to his ocean grave. A few days after, 87 John lon of air in a minute ; consequently, all close | jf jt be put into proper vessels, and has had a 
I called upon the weeping widow, and little] Wonenian Porter 7 Tr twas 84 ly confined places must be very unwholesome.| proper quantity of salt put in it. Butter wash- 
daughter, in their desolate home of bereavement! James Harvey cotta Wasi gg| Candles and lamps become dim in public assem-| ed jn water will never keep so well as that 
and anguish.—WN. Y. Evangelist. Josiah Hobbs 81|Elisha Scott g5| blies, and this is an indication of the impurity! managed in the above way. 
ig Jotinh King 81|Samuel Woodruff 93] Of the air. The perspiration from animal bo-| | shall conclude with two remarks. Ist. The 
et i William Morse 81|Nathaniel B. Leonard 82] dies, is exceedingly injurious in a confined! yery best dairy-women, who make their fingers 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE. | Jared Wilson 82|Samuel Morgan 79| space. ; into thermometers, will sometimes spoil a churn- 
A communication published in this paper} gl sora 84| Josiah Jenkins 82} ‘Three thousand human beings,” says Dr.| ing of butter. “2d. Cream which has been once 
several months since, descriptive of the Mam- th Wheelwright oa ps es Ly Arbuthnot, * living within the space of an acre} frozen, will be difficult to make butter of after 
Cave, contained a paragraph which was! Farislebel 99 John Taylor 85 of ne, wards, even if raised to @ proper temperature. 
a terwards detached from ils connection by Josiah Haskell 84|Joseph g2| Own y ee ich,| remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
some brother chip, and headed **The Mam-| Abijah Dresser 99|Nathaniel Sherman 'f not carried away by s wou come W. RorHweE tt. 
moth Cave, a cure for the Consumption.” The} Edmund Nason 87|Joseph Smith 90| pestiferous in a moment. eiduillie 


Dressed food, both animal and vegetable, pol- 
lutes the atmosphere; consequently a room is 
very insalubrious immediately after it has 
been used for the purpose of dining. Dr. 


John McClintock 
James Small 
Thomas Trask 
John T. Dodge 


82! Nicholas Vanrenseller 88 
86| Mathew Gregory 85 
83;|Nehemiah Porter 85 
80| Azariah Fuller 80 


Farmer AND Artist.— Of what use are 
all your studying and your books?” said an 
honest farmer to an ingenious artist. ‘ They 


communication, taken as a whole, would not 
have authorized so strong an impression. T’he 
drift of the writer’s remarks was, that the tem- 


perature of the cave, being almost perfectly ni | 

dry, must be favourable to consumptive patients, Samuel Downing 76|Oliver Johonnot 83 of air of this kind, and found that it was bles for the market. My Sam does more good 
and that it had been found to be so by experi-| William Emerson — 83| William Bliss g4| deprived of a considerable portion of oxy-| with his plough in one month, than you can do 
ment; or to that effect. Dr. Mitchell,of Ohio,| Abijah Harrington  82/Joshua Reed gi| gen. Every room ought to be completely puri-| with your books and paper in one year.”— 


“What plough does your son use?” said the 


John E Nehemiah Holden 79 
’s plough, 


fied, by the opening of the doors and windows, 


was mentioned as one of the persons who had 
at least once in the day. A close bedroom is 


derived benefit from a residence in the cave. 


Rufus Kings'ey Thomas Robbins artist, quietly. ‘““Why he uses 


But Dr. Mitchell has since deceased,* and as (os fl rt haben Makepeace also extremely unwholesome ; neither ought the| to be sure. He can do nothing with any other. 
a deduction from this fact, another paragraph] 11. Bicknell Prt pork ciel g]| bed to be surrounded with curtains ; many per- By using this plough, we save half the labour, 
is going the rounds, headed, “The Mammoth| Ephraim Hunt 80|George Fishley g3| sons have a habit of sleeping with the curtains and raise three limes as much as we did with 
Cave not a cure for Consumption.” Doubtless} John Shoals 84|Samuel Young g7| drawn entirely round the bed—no practice can} the old wooden concern.” The artist turned 
it is not a cure for patients far gone with con-| Eben Choate — 78|Joseph Eveleth 87| be more injurious. The fireplace should never; Over one of his sheets, and showed the farmer 
sumption—nor is any thing else. It may pro-| Daniel Holden 79|Bradbyll Livermore 79| be stopped up with chimney-boards; but in| the drawing of his much praised plough, say- 
long their lives a while, and relieve their suf- ee agen ‘ 83] Ebenezer Tappan 82 damp and very cold weather, a fire is essential ing, with a smile, “* | am the inventor of your 
ferings, but there is no cure for such patients Rt bi ye — = to health, care being taken that the room is not favourite plough, and my name is —————.” 
uny where. The inference, however, like the] Ebenezer iol as Mcgee i g7| overheated. Many dangerous colds are caught Uhe astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
y 7 sti i by the hand, and invited him tocall at th 
other, is too broad. The truth probably lies! Josiah Harvey 78] Daniel Ross by those whose lungs are delicate, by changing] Dy the we 
between the two extremes.—Jour. Com. Benjamin Sullivan 82/Joseph Kilpatrick — 80| the atmosphere of a warm and dry sitting room farm-house and make it his home as long as he 
Under date of January 24, 1843, which was} John Cheney 80/Abraham Rose 84] for that of a damp and cold chamber. Such| liked.—Lon. paper. | | 
previous to the death of Mr. Mitchell, Dr. Crog-| Luther Carey 82} Alexander Black 82| transitions are injurious even to the robust, a — 
Levi Robinson 89)[srael Hunt 85] and often fatal to the weak and delicate. : . 
PurirreD Hongy.—The following mode of 


han, proprietor of the Mammoth Cave, wrote 
to a friend of ours as follows: 

‘‘During my recent visit to the cave, I spent. 
much of my time with the invalids there. The 
result of my observations convinced me of this 
fact—that the Mammoth Cave, owing to its 
uniform temperature, and possibly its peculiar 
air, is preferable to all places of which we 
have any knowledge, in the cure of those dis- 
eases which require a uniformity of climate ; 
but [ am equally well convinced that there 
will be no fair trial of its curative virtues this 
season, arising principally from these causes 
—lLst, inattention to diet; 2d, the indiscrimin- 
ate.use of medicines; and lastly, smoke. Su- 
peradded to these causes, the great desire 
which some have to see their families and re- 
new the scenes above ground, operates preju- 
dicially, and will produce discontented feel- 
ings, and distrust in the benefit they expected 
to derive from a residence in the cave, if there 
be not a speedy and marked amelioration of 
their symptoms. ‘The great desideratum is to 
get rid of the smoke which collects about the 
chamber, whenever the external and internal 
temperature is the same, 58 Fahrenheit. ‘The 
only certain means of getting rid of this an- 
noyance, is to sink a shaft in the vicinity of 
the inner village. An orifice, Dr. Locke writes, 
six inches in diameter, would act as a power- 
ful ventilator. ‘This, it is probable, I will do 
this spring. I forwarded to you some time 
since, Dr. Mitchell’s account of the influence 
of the cave climate on his health. He would 
have published it long since, but for his im- 
pression that I did not wish invalids to visit 
the cave. I am particularly cautious in ans- 
wering the numerous letters I receive from in- 
valids, to state simply the characteristics of 
the cave air, its water, &c., and let them, or 
rather their physicians, determine on the pro- 
priety of selecting it as a suitable place for 
benefiting their health. I would be much dis- 
tressed at the thought that any one should for 
a moment suppose that I held out inducements 
for invalids, ‘more especially, to visit the cave, 
greater than really exist. 


Thomas Stanwood 80 Total 1° 8 

The first four of these gentlemen were com- 
batants at Lexington and Concord; Mr. John- 
son also at Bunker Hill; and the next eleven 
likewise belonged to the troops who so gallantly 
held the slight and temporary redoubt against the| 
regular forcesof Britain. The others took part in 
some one or more engagements during the revo- 
lution. Israel Hunt wasat the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Capt. Josiah Cleaveland, above men- 
tioned, was not only at Bunker Hill, but in the 
battlesof Haerlem Heights, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Monmouth, and Yorktown, at 
the capture of Cornwallis. He entered as a 
volunteer under Col. Putnam, and ‘was after- 
ward in Sullivan’s brigade. He was born at 
Canterbury, Connecticut, December 3, 1753, 
and now resides in ‘Tioga county, New York. 
He has performed a journey of over four hun- 
dred miles to attend this celebration. 

The following interesting incident illustrative 
of the state of the resources of our veteran fa- 
thers at the battle of Bunker Hill, is related by 
Capt. Gideon Foster, of Danvers, Mass. 

** ] was occupied withmy men in transporting 
and delivering powder and ball to those engaged 
in battle on Breed’s Hill in Charlestown. We 
received the powder in casks, and delivered it 
freely with our hands and our dippers to their 
horns, their pockets, their hats, and whatever 
else they had that would hold it, without weight, 
measure or wrappers, to all who needéd. | well 
remember the blackened appearance of those 
busy in this work—not unlike those engaged in 
the delivery of coal on a hotsummer’s day. At 
the same time we were thus occupied, the ene- 
my’s shot were constantly whistling by ;- but 
we had no time to examine their character or 
dimensions.” 

The first repor: of the first blood shed at Lex- 
ington, appears to have been made to Dr. 
Franklin by one of the very men who were 
at the celebration on Saturday, viz: Levi Har- 
rington. The document was found by the Troy 
Whig among the papers of the Provincial Con- 
vress. 


purifying honey is recommended by Siller :— 
Any quantity of honey is dissolved in an equal 
part by weight of water. The liquid is allow- 
ed to boil up four or six times without skim- 
ming; it is then removed from the fire, and, 
after being cooled, brought on several linen 


TRUE SOURCES OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


In the report of Mr. Webster’s great Bunker 
Hill oration, first published in a New York pa- 
per, the following pregnant passage was omitted. 
It is worthy to be written in the records of every 
American family :— 

‘¢ Tt has been said with very much veracity that 
the felicity of American Colonists consisted in 
their escape from the past. This is true so far 
as respects political establishments, but no fur- 
ther. They brought with them a full portion 
of all the riches of the past, in science, in art, 
in morals, religion and literature.— The Bible 
came with them. And it is not to be doubted 
that to the free and universal reading of the 
Bible is to be ascribed, in that age, that men 
were much indebted for right views of civil 
liberty. The Bible 1s a book of faith and a 
book of doctrine—but it 13 also a book which 
teaches man his own individual responsibility, 
his own dignity and his equality with his fel- 
low man. 

Bacon and Locke, and Milton and Shakspeare 
also came with them. ‘They came to form new 
political systems, but all that belonged to culti- 
vated manyto family, to neighbourhood, to so- 
cial relations, accompanied them. In the Doric 
phrase of one of our own historians, * they 
came to settle on bare creation ;” but their set- 
tlement in the wilderness, nevertheless, was not 
a lodgment of nomade tribes, a mere resting 
place of roaming savages. It was the begin- 
ning of a permanent community, the fixed resi- 
dence of cultivated men. Not only was Eng- 
lish literature read, but English, good English, 
was spoken and written, before the axe had 
made way to let in the sun upon the habitations 
and fields of the settlers. And whatever may 
be said to the contrary, a correct use of the 
English language is, at this day, more general 
throughout the United States, than throughout 
England herself. But another grand-charac- 
teristic is, that in the English colonies, political 
affairs were left to be managed by the colonists} 
themselves. 

There is another fact wholly distinguishing 
them in character, as it has distinguished them 
in fortune, from the colonists of Spain. Here 
lies the foundation of that experience in self- 
government which has preserved order and{ 
security and regularity amid the play of popu- 
lar institutions. Home government was the 
secret of the prosperity of the North American 
settlements. ‘The more distinguished of the 
New England colonists, with a most remarka- 
ble sagavity, and a long sighted reach into futu- 
rity, refused to come to America unless they 
could bring with them charters providing for 
the administration of their affairs in this coun- 
try. | 

"Here, then, are the great elements of our po- 
litical system originally introduced, early in 
operation, and ready to be developed more and/ 
more as the progress of events should justify or 
demand ;—- Escape from the existing political sys- 
tems of Europe ; but the continued enjoyment of 
its science and arts, its literature and its man- 
ners; with a series of improvements upon its re- 
ligious and moral sentiments and habits; home 
governments, or the power of passing local laws, 
with a local administration ;—equality of rights ; 
representative systems; free forms of govern- 
ment, founded on popular representation.” 


with a layer of clean well washed sand an inc 
indepth. When the solution has passed through 
thestrainers, it is found to beof the colourof clear 
white wine; the sand being allowed to remain 
on the strainers, is rinsed with cold water, and 
the whole of the liquor is finally evaporated to 
the thickness of syrup. ; 


Tue Crorp.—Farmers who are de- 
ficient in grass land, or anticipate any security 
of fodder, should remember the distress of the 
past winter, and sow a few acres of millet.— 
This is a very certain crop, and particularly 
valuable on account of the lateness of the time 
for sowing, and the very short period it occu- 
pies the ground. It should be sown from the 
15th to the 80th of June, in the same manner 
as oats, on good soil, well ploughed and har- 
rowed. From half a bushel to three pecks 
of seed is requisite for an acre, when fod- 
der is the chief object. It can be procured at 
the seed stores for about $1.50 per bushel. The 
crop should be cut as soon as the seed 
begfns to turn yellow, which will be about the 
end of August or early in September. Cure it 
the same as any other hay, and horses and 
cattle will eat it as freely as timothy or 
clover. 
tons of fodder to the acre; and, if thrashed, 
about twenty bushels of seed. | 


~ Vermin on Vines.— We hope our gardeners 
will make various trials this summer, to destroy 
the bugs and worms which areso officious among 
garden plants. Charcoal dust can be readily 
procured in most places, and this article is_be- 
neficial to the plant in several ways—it im- 
proves the soil hy attracting nitrous substances, 
and it raises the temperature about the plants 
around which it is placed, since the rays of the 
sun are not reflected back as they are from light- 
coloured substances. But charcoal dust is al- 
ways Offensive to insects and grubs, and, though 
it may not kill them, it will drive them away. 
A little may be sified over the plants every day 
or two, and we incline to think that charcoal 
will prove to be as good an article as any thal 
has been recommended for garden plants. 


* He left the cave in July last, and died about 
six months afterwards. 


THE TORMENTS OF AN EVIL CONSCIENCE. 


The following anecdote is copied from the 
Christian Family Magazine. It is there related 
by Rev. S. I. Prime, who states that he had the 
narrative from a man who saw and heard what 
is stated. If such are the stings of an unen- 
lightened conscience, what will be the gnaw- 
ings of the ** worm that dieth not,” and the tor- 
ments of the “ fire that is not quenched?” “If 
here, in this imperfect state of being, with lim- 
ited capacities for misery, with half-developed 
sensibilities, poor human nature may thus suf- 
fer, what may not the immortal mind endure, 
when the clay casements shall fall off, and the 
naked spirit lies under the wrath of Omnipo- 
tence, every faculty of that spirit a living 
nerve ; and every breath a flame of fire!” 

“A few years ago a duel was fought near 
the city of Washington, under circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity. A distinguished indivi- 
dual challenged his relative, once his friend. 
The challenged party having the choice ol 
weapons, named muskets, to be loaded with 
buck-shot and slugs, and the distance ten paces; 
avowing at the same time his intention and de- 
sire that both parties should be destroyed.— 
They fought—the challenger was killed on the 
spot, the murderer escaped unhurt! Years af- 
terwards, an acquaintance of mine was spend- 
ing the winter in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and lodged at fhe same house with this unhap- 
py man. He was requested by the duellist one 
evening, to sleep in the same room with him, 
but he declined as he was very well accommo- 
dated in his own. On his persisting in declin- 
ing, the duellist confessed to him that HE was 
AFRAID TO SLEEP ALONE, and as a friend who 
usually occupied the room was absent, he would 
esteem it a great favour if the gentleman would 
pass the night with him. His kindness being 
thus.demanded, he consented and retired to rest 
in the room with this man of fashion and ho- 
nour, who some. years before had stained his 
hands with.the blood of a kinsman. 

After long tossing on his unquiet pillow, and 
repeated deep, half-stifled groans that revealed 
the inward pangs of the murderer, he ‘sank 
into slumber, and as he rolled from side to side, 
the name of his victim was often uttered, with 
broken words that discovered the keen remorse 
that preyed like fire on his conscience. Sud- 
denly -he would start up in his bed, with the ter- 
tible impressions that the avenger of blood was 
pursuing him; or hide himself under the cover- 
ing as if he would escape the burning cye ol 
an angry God, that gleamed in the darkness/ 
over him, like lightning from the thunder cloud! 
For him there was ‘no rest day nor night.’ 


LOOK TO THE END. 


Be of good courage in your Sabbath labours} 
of love! Were a traveller to count his steps 
instead of looking forward to the end of his 
journey, it would sadly discourage him, and 
were you to dwell upon your impediments, 
instead of hopefully realizing your expectation, 
it would sadly discourage you. Whatever may 
be the difficulties in the way of Sunday-school 
teachers, they should learn to think less of their 
labour, than of the object they wish to attain. 

Three young men, who had visited South 
Wales, to enjoy the scenery of the place, came 
to the foot of the Black Mountains, which one 
of them proposed to ascend; to this, the other 
two agreed. The ascent was very steep, and 
weary work it was to toil up to the summit, but 
when they arrived there, the view was so exten- 
sive and beautiful, that it delighted them all. 
‘© [ tell you what,” said one of them, “ let us 
never again complain of fatigue in such an en- 
terprise as this. It has been hard work sure 
enough, to get to the top of this mountain, but 
now we are here, the prospect richly repays us 
for all our labour.” 

A country squire, having occasion to sink a 
well, found it much further to the water than he 
expected. It was indeed, a very long, and a 
very expensive affair, but no sooner was he in 
possession of a pump of excellent spring water, 
than he gave way to the gladness of his heart. 
‘<[t has cost me a pretty penny,” said he, * but 
that does not signify, for the pump gives me 
more pleasure, than double the expense would 
give me pain.” 

A husbandman, who had a stony and sterile 
piece of land, went on lamenting, day after day, 
the labour it cost him. When, however, he saw 
upon ita capital crop, ‘ Fool that 1am,” said he 
to himself, “ had I thought more of the harvest, 
and less of the labour, how much vexation | 
might have spared myself.” 

The prospect of the travellers, the well of the 
country squire, and the harvest of the husband- 
man, were good things, but all put together, are 
not equal to the goodly harvest that shall be 
gathered in by the successful: Sunday Schoo 
teacher. = 

- A Sunday-School has been likened to a val- 
uable piece of machinery, “the working of 
which, as a whole, depends: upon the working 
of each particular part. A single wheel, or 
pivot, yea, a screw or pin ‘that does not work 
well, impedes all. Will you be that bad pivot, 
screw, or pip?” I trust that every.one of you 
would be ashamed of replying in the affirmative. 
Be helpers with all: your faculties of body andj churned. 
soul; but never be hindrances in the important) 4th. If the temperature of the room where 
‘working of your Sunday School. '_ | the churning is performedin, be below 60 deg., 

~ A’ beautiful but somewhat complicated ma-} let the cream and milk be about 65 deg., icv 
chine was once exhibited to a group of mechar-' the churning commences; but if the tempeta- 


Mapper.—Madder is cultivated from setts 
or seed roots. It has been considerably culti- 
vated in Eastern and Central New York, but 
with not much success. It is usually dug the 
first year. In Ohio and the South-western 
States it has been found a very profitable crop. 
It is used for dyeing; and as heretofore immense 
sums have been paid to foreigners for this ar- 
ticle, it is a fit subject for congratulation, that 
the fact is now well established, that madder is 
soon to be classed among the valuable agricul- 
tural staples of the country. About one hun- 
dred days are required to the acre, and the 
crop is variously estimated at. from three to 
four hundred dollars. The Levant or Smyrna 
madder is cultivated both in France and Eng- 
land, and is used for dyeing cotton Turkey-red. 
—Farmers’ Advocate. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Butrer.—According to my experience and 
observations, by the following rules, if strictly 
followed, prime butter and buttermilk will be 
produced; the former to keep sweet and solid 
for twelve months. 

Ist. Let the dairy and every thing about it 
be kept perfectly clean, and be well ventilated 
and shaded from the sun. If the floor be two 
feet below the surface of the ground the bet- 
ter; but I do not like the cellar, except to keep 
the butter in after being made up for use or 
keeping. | 

2d. Let the cream be taken from, say, 
three-fourths of the milk (that which is first ta- 
ken from each of the cows,) after this milk has 
stood in proper vessels in the dairy twenty-four 
hours. Yix this cream withthe remaining fourth 
of the milk, or “ afterings,” in. proper earthen 
vessels, and let them stand in a temperature 
of about 50°, so that it will turn acid in 
about three days. It should not exceed four 
days. | 
: ‘Bd. ' As soon as it has turned acid, or be- 
fore twenty-four hours after, it should be 


swe CABINET.—Now ready, No. 4 of the Bibli- 
cal Cabinet, being a continuation of Neander’s His- 

tory of the Christian 


igion during the first three centu- 

ries. ‘This work will be completed in the next number. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO.,, 

98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


EW HYMN BOOKS.—Pergins & Purves, of Phi- 
ladelphia, have in press, and will publish in the course 

of four or five weeks, a new colicction of Ilymns for even- 
ing meetings, and other oecasions of social worship, entitled 


june 24 


British and American sources, and enriched with original 
contributions. The standard Hymns of Watts, Doddridge, 
Newton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as ible without alteration; and to these are added 
many Hymns of later date which give the collection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptedness to special i 


ims and Hymns for public worship on the Sabbath, enti- 
tled Parish 'y, which, the publishers flatter them- 
selves, will be found in a high Ns fiited to meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. Churches ane congrega- 
to pt new Psalm or Hymn Buwoks, ar 

tv suspend their choice for a short time, that they 


tions 
invit 


publishers to offer on such terms, 
an important pecuni ¥ all, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymns end cas Portal ri 


y, be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. june 17—6t 
COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION.—The 


with an Introductory Essay = the 
burgh ; 12moe,298 pages. This 
beautiful Mezzotinto likeness of the learned and very popu 
Author. For sale at the 


june 10 


strainers, stretched horizontally, and wr 


may have opportunity to examine these forth-coming collec- 


The product is generally about three} 


Hymns, compiled with great care, from numerous} 


blication is to be speedily followed by a collection of 


five months ea 


EA Presbyterian Board of Publication, have just published! Im 
the Communicant’s Companion, or inseractiig for the right. 
receiving of the Lord's Supper, by the Rev. Matthew Henry,! 
Rev. John Brown of Edin-' 
is embellished with a! 


S. E. corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


june 2 


98 Chestnut sireet, up stairs, Phi 


FENCE OF THE COVENANTERS,—In press, and 
will be published early in next week, A Defence of 
the Presbyterians of Scotland against the misre niations 
of Sie Walter Scott, being @ review of the Fates of my 
Landlord, by Thomas rie, D.D., aathor of the Reform. | 
ation in Spain and Italy, &e ice WH centa, “om 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL &CO., 
june 24 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


Dw REPLY ,—Just published and for sale by 
-J. Wuernam & Son, 144 Chestnut street; Philade 
phia, Millenarianism Defended ; a ply to Professor Stu-.. 
art's “ Strictures on the Rev. G. Duffield's recent work on 
the second coming of Christ,” ‘in which the former's false as. © 
sumptions are pointed out, and: the fallacy of his interprete- | 
tion of different important passages of Scripture is both 
ld, the First Presbyterian charch of Detruit. One 
vol. 12mo.. Also, just pablished, ‘The Remains of 
James Marsh, D.D. Late President and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont, — 
with a Memoir of his Life. col 8vo. jane’ 


UBLIC SALE OF CHURCH BUILDINGS.— 


BERT & HeERKNESs will sell at public sale, on Thure- 
day evening next, the 29h June, at half past seven. o'clock | 
in the evening, at the Philadelphia Exchange. | 

No. 1.—All that neat and substerstial brick building, 
known as the Seventh Presbyterian ciurch of Philadelphia. © 
and the lot or piece of ground thereunto belonging, situate . 
between Delaware Fourth and F:fth streets, and between 
Market and Chestnut streets, in the city of Philadelphia, | 
with a free communication with Fourth street by the court . 
or alley called Ranstead Place; containing in breadth east . 
and west 121 feet,and in depth north and south 92 feet more 
or less, except an offset of one foot two inches, diminishing 
that much the width of the lot for about 19 feet 11 inches at . 


the northeast corner, 

This building might at a small cost, be altered to ‘answer > 
for a Publie School, Court Reoms, Public. Offices, Lecture — 
Rooms, or for Pablic Baths, being in the wiginty, of the prin- . 
cipal Hotels, in the very ceatre of business, and of easy ace 
cess from Market, Chestnut, Fourth, and Filth streets. 

No. 2.—Merrcuant Street Stores.— All these two-three | 
story brick Storeaand the lot of ground thereunto belonging, 
situate on the south side of Merchant street, between Bet. Pr 
ware Foorth and Fifth streets, in the city of Philadelphin ; 
containing in fronter breadth on sail Merchant street 36_ 
feet, and indepth north and south 71 feet more or lees. 

Subject to a passage or alley four feet wide, from the 
lots west of this _—— the same by an elbow into Mer- 
chant street. Title undoubted, ‘Termsat sale. 

WOLBERT & HERKNESS, Auctioneers, 
june 24—1t : 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hogan & Tuompson, No. 30 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give ° 
notice that they have now on hand, andshall continue to 
keep a ponaees assoriment of Religious Works of every kind 
by the best writersin the Christian Church, which they will 
sell at low prices. They particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

The Bible and Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to’ 
make Home happy. By Rev. J. Angell James. Self. Culture, 
by Rev. Dr. Channing. The Casket of Jewels. .The Serip- 
ture Promises, by Rev. Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold. 

The above constitute a series of portable volumes, neatly | 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, . 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their execution. 
renders them particularly aitractive, whether as a present or 
for privatestudy. They should be freely circulated. 

ogan & ‘Thompson have also the following Works, lately 
published, viz.—Antioch, the Karen Apoatie. _Thé Philo- 
sophy of the Plan of Salvation. The Second Advent, 
hite. Bickersteth’s Works. Doddridge’s do. Baxter's’ 
do. James's do. Phillips's do., and many others equally 
celebrated. 

&? Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- | 
mentaries, Sunday-school Books, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand. june 


RESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY.—Crocker & 
Brewster, Boston, have in press, and wil! shortly pub-. 
lish, and not Prelacy, the Scriptural and A 
tive Polity. ‘The Apostolicity of Presbytery proved from 
the Testimonies of Scripture, the Fathers, the Schoolmen,’ 
the Reformers, and the English and Oriental Churches. . Also, | 
the Antiquity, Cathoiieity, Liberality; Security, Efficiency. 
and Republicanism of Presbytery ; with an exhibition of 
the Presbyterianism of the ancient Culdees of Ireland and 
Scotiand, and of St, Patrick. Thomas Smyth, p stor of 
na. ry the same author, An £eclesiasti 
of the Presbyterian Church, For the of Families, ible 
Classes, and private members. Thi ition, improved. 
Crocker & Brewster have still on hand some eupies of the 
same author’s work, The Prelatical .Doetrine of Apostolical 
Succession examined. and the Protestant Ministry Tefetided” 
against the Assumptions of Popery and High-churchiwm, im 


ay 
e ern ter iew for il, says is 
4 ‘Theological 

present century.. 


Work“ This is one of the ablest works of 

Controversy that has appeared during the 

We say then, in the outset, that the Presbyterian Chu 
has, in our opinion, in the author of the work before us, a 
powerful champion, who wields a polished pen, and one. 
who seems to be eminently fitted by his learning, his tal-. 
ents, and his industry, to maintain manfully the cause he has 
espoused. We have read his work with deep interest, and 


with great respect for his ability, and the general eandourand. 
fairness of his argumenis.” june 10—3¢t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Baraixoton & Has 
WELL, 293..Market street, Philadelphia, have pablish- 
ed a new edition of Henry's Exposition of the Old and New 


Testaments, 6 vols. super royal 8vo. 
_ From numerous testimonials of the high character of the 
says—“ There is in Mat- 


work, we select the following. 

The Rev. Edward Bickersteth 
thew Henry a glow of love, a full exhibition of the sense, a 
happy reference ‘to the expounded, and a lively 
cheerfulness, which willever make his work popular, usefi 
and indispensable.” 

The Rev. Adam Clarke, the Commentator, says—“ The 
Rev. Matthew Henry,a very eminent dissenting minister, is 
authorof a very extensive Commentary on the and New 
Testaments, and one of the most popular works of the kind 
ever published. It is alwaysorthodox, generally judicious, 
and truly pious and practical.” 

Extract of @ letter from the Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., 
President of Brown University—*“I know of no work of the 
kind in any language which combines more sound good 
sense with fervent and deep-toned piety.” 


Price—in good and substantial sheep binding, Fifteen 
erry r copy, or five eopies for Sixty Dollars, In half 
ca 


ing, Sixteen Dollars per copy; or five copies for 
Sixty-five Bollars, june 17—61 


Son, 144 Chestnat street, Philadelphia, The Preach- 
er, or Sketches of nearly 400 original Sermons; chiefly se- 
lected from the manuserpts of two eminent Divines of ihe 
last century, for the use of ny preachers and young minis- 
ters. ‘I'o which is prefixed a familiar Essay on the Composi- 
tion of a Sermon. In2 vols.8vo, 
Outlines of a History of the Court of Rome and the Tem- 
oral Power of the Popes; translated from the French of M. 
nou. 1 vol. 12mo, This book contains interesting and 
profitable instruction to all classes of persons, The general 
student of history, if he should find nothing in it absolutely 
new to him, will have his recollection refreshed upon aver 
important subject. ‘Those who do not already possese 1 
information which this book contains will find it a very use-. 
ful compendium. june 17 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. — 

This day published—The Trial of the Witnesses of 

the Resurrection of Jesus: with the Sequel of the Trial, by 
Thomas Sherlock, D-D. For sale at the: 


BOOK. § 
Corner George and Seventh streets, Phi!adelphia. 
june 17 


HEAP AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Nean- 
der's History of the Christian Religion during the first 
three centuries, one of the most valuable works ever pub- 
lished—per number 25 cents. . 
‘he Bible in Spain, by Borrow; the prize book of the 
season, having run through nine editions—374 cenis, 
The Gypsies.of Spain, by Borrow. The best account of 
that sin ae people ever published—31} cents. 
The Rise and Fall of the Papacy, by Fleming. A produc- 
tion of singular interest—295 cenis. 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisifion. The only authen- 
tic one ever written—per number 15 cents. 
_D’Aubi Reformation. The best and original cheap 
edition—75 cents. 
Borrow’s Works, bound in one volume—87} cents Pub- 
ished by JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) 
For sale by all the principal Booksellers in the United 
States, _ june 10—3t 


yp SOUTHERN AFRICA.—C. Edition.— 
| Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous gr Price Fitiy 
cents. For sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 
a= 9g of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.—Tue Firrn 
Session of this Institution for the education of Young La- 
dies, will commence on the first Monday in. May. ‘The 
situation pleasant and healthy, renders it desirable for 
those who wish to send. their daughters from’ home to be 
educated. As Strasburg isconvenient.to the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distant) together — 
with its being on the main road leading from Philadelphia’ 
to Lancaster, the opportunities thus to. parents in 
visiting their children, reader it easy cf access, As the fe- 
males are under the influence of experiened teachers, no 
pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and improve the 
morals. The design of this Institation is to furmeh Young 
Ladies with the best facilities for obtaining a finished edu- | 
cation, both in the solid and ornamental branches. __ 

The — of instruction will embrace Fuo Divisions 
First—The common branches of a substantial English edu- 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English; the An. 
cient and Modern Languages ; Drawing and won | In- 
strumental and Vocal Musie. Careful attention will be paid 
to the health and religious instruction of the pupils. _ 

Teaus.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions, © 
: , commencing on the first of May and No- 


vember. The charge for board, tuition, &c. per session, wi 
be only Fifty Dollars, A regular examieation will be he 
at the end of every session. 
wishing to place in this Institution, 
will please make ear! ication r, or otherwise. 
april 15—tf 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Cagar 
H Epition or D’Ausicne’s History or Rerorm- 
aTion.— Three Volumes 12m0.—for One Dollar. 

Also. the same Work com in one large octavo vo- 
Jume. 432 pages—price one dollar, full cloth, or seventy- 
five cénts in Half cloth. 

The Bible in Spain, of, the Joorneys, Adventares, and 


prisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Pesineule By George Bertow, author 
of Th Spain,” ‘232 pages, octave. ‘Prite 38 


The. Gypsies of Spain,—With an_original collection 
their Songe and by George Bort 
the Bible in Spain--1 48 314 cents: For sale 
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